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Programs for March 


After studying our responsibilities in the home and in the community, 
the approach of Spring makes us think of growing things, and from there it 
is not a long step to our central thought this month, that of 


Bending the Twig 


The recreation of High School boys and girls, the really serious problem 
of clothes and the vital question of light literature require the united influence 
of parents and teachers, and should be thoroughly discussed with a view to 
definite local action. 


For the High School 


1. Facing the Recreation Problem. 

2. Styles and Standards and the Ethics of Clothes. 

3. The Girl Citizen. 

4. Magazines and the High School Age. (Part II, Religion and Morals.) 

The school Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher Association will find in Dr. 
Crampton’s stimulating article and carefully planned Score Card, an outline 
for work for the next year, as well as the basis of a discussion of present local 
conditions. 


Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher Association 


1. Physical Training and the Score Card. 
2. The First Three Steps. 
A Question Answered. 


A Le 


The President’s Message. 


Pre-School Circles 


Character Education of Babies. 

Bad Habits of Parents. 

Religious Training. (Part I, Religion and Morals.) 
Forward Steps for Child-Welfare (Selected). 


The attention of State Boards is called to the articles by Dr. Crampton 
and by Mrs. Carberry, as Physical Education and the development of rural 
Parent-Teacher Associations are matters for State consideration and action if 
the best results are to be attained. 
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= The President’s Message B° 4 


G OMMUNITY of interest binds together all the states of our Union, but the basic 





foundation stone, upon which rests our National security, is the home, the home 
and the family. 

Families exist for the purpose of providing a suitable place and environment for 
ihe rearing and training of children, for the developing of their characters so that they 
may become strong, able, efficient men and women. In this most important work the 
parents might be well nigh discouraged, were it not that the educators of our country 
have come forward and with organized forces of teachers and institutions are a tre- 
mendous aid to the parents in adding to their store of knowledge, but more especially 
in teaching the children the wonderful art of living together harmoniously. Strange 
as it may seem, the schools have not as yet correlated their forces to offer to parents 
who are in charge of these homes, any organized courses which would render the pupils 
more physically fit, more mentally alert, or more eager to absorb the knowledge and 
experience to be gained from the teacher and the group in the school-room kingdom. 

Still more surprising is it that while the school is supposed to prepare the pupil 
for life, the most important occupation, the vocation that is most essential for our 
existence as a nation is entirely ignored, and most of our children are growing up 
| without any especial instruction in the art of home-making, its responsibilities and 
obligations, 

















The Parent-Teacher Associations are a powerful factor in raising the standards of 
home life and in bringing to bear the united forces of the home and the school so that 
the opportunities for the education and training of the children are constantly in- 


( reasing. 


THE NATIONAL FAMILY 


Today the National family of the Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations consists of forty-two organized states and the District of Columbia, each with 
oficers who are organizing local associations and pushing the work in the cities and 
rural communities in their respective states. Three more states are vigorously knock- 
ing at the doors of the National for entrance into this family group, and will be 
received before the next National Convention, if twenty affiliated associations with 
five hundred members make the request. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 

This great family reunion will take place in Louisville, Ky., during the week of 
\pril 23d, beginning with a banquet on that evening and continuing until Friday, 
\pril 27th, when the members will be privileged to visit the State Educational Depart- 
ment at Frankfort and the State University at Lexington. 

Every organized state is urged to make its plans now to send its full delegation 
consisting of its President, Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, and its Treas- 
urer, or their accredited representatives, and one voting delegate for every one thousand 
members. 

Any members of local associations and those who are interested in the problems 
pertaining to the welfare of children will be welcome to attend the sessions. 


Tue Five Directors’ CONFERENCES 


A unique feature this year will be the five department conferences which will be 
directly under the charge of the five vice-presidents who were chosen as Directors at 
the last Convention: the Department of Organization and Efficiency with Mrs. Henry 
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Osgood Holland of New York, presiding; the Department of Public Welfare, under 
Mrs. M. T? Phelps of Arizona, as Director; the Department of Education with Mrs. 
J. C. Todd from Washington State as Director; the Department of Home Service, with 


Mrs. Eugene Crutcher of Tennessee presiding; the Department of Health, directed by 
Mrs. Fred Dick, Vice-President from Colorado. 


NATIONAL REPORTS 


The reports of the National Officers and the State Presidents will be of especial 
interest, as there has been great activity during this past year, and they will show the 
tremendous advance made in each individual state. They will give a keen insight into 
the advantages accruing from amalgamating all the states of the nation into a harmoni- 
ous working force, with its members full of ambition for the higher ideals of a 
National life in which homes and schools unite for the upbuilding of homes, for just 
and righteous character and for the positive and constant onslaught against the evil 
and degrading influences which are constantly creeping in to undermine the characters 
of. our young men and young women. 


ADVANTAGES DERIVED FRoM CONVENTIONS 


Now it may be asked by many members, what is to be gained by attending con- 
ferences and conventions? Do we not know our local needs? Is there not danger of 
dividing and scattering our interests? Why should we make a gift to enable our local 
officers to attend the State Conferences and Conventions, and what good will it do us 
to send the State Officers to the National Annual Convention? These questions are 
frank and honest and should be honestly answered. 

Democracy in the United States means that every voter is a power, and according 
as each member decrees, not alone by the casting of his vote but by the influence of 
his life, so will the nation be prosperous, founded on right principles, a blessing to the 
world, or will it be quarrelsome, avaricious, selfish and disintegrated. Parents, teach- 
ers, the church, the press, the street, organized forces for good and for evil, are making 
the coming generation of voters. The home and the school have the first and best 
chance for influencing the children if they will coérdinate their forces. 

The district conferences, the state conventions, bring together men and women 
who possess the most constructive, practical ideas for the early training of our boys 
and girls. Today the world has been jostled out of the old-fashioned ruts in which 
our revered forefathers did their wonderful work in this world, and try as hard and 
faithfully as we may, it is impossible to squeeze our boys and girls into these same 
grooves. They simply do not fit, and arguments, commands and entreaties result only 
in impatience and a looking forward to what they consider a larger and better life 
which will be all their own. This is the opportunity which we, who are older and 
have therefore more wisdom, must embrace; we should wake up, and show these 
youthful spirits the greater ideals of the future which they should try to make reali- 
ties. Do not let us of this generation grow so fixed in our own ways and methods as 
to imagine they cannot be improved. Whatever our circumstances and environment, 
let us keep our hearts as young as did that practical philosopher Paul, who even in 
his Roman prison could say, “This one thing I do; forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize.” It is for us who represent the forces of home, school, church 
and state, to combine to make worth while the mark of the high calling of service such 
as the Master exemplified, so that our own young men and young women will eagerly 
cast aside every weight and the sins that do so easily beset them, and will run with 
patience the race of life, not in the old tracks, but in those made by all the influences 
which surround us today. 
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How can this generation of fathers and mothers, teachers, preachers, and states- 
men prepare the next generation to meet its grave problems? Only by coming to- 
gether and by gathering all the wisdom possible in order to start the boys and girls 
off on the right track. Let us make them feel that we expect from them greater re- 
sults than we have been able to accomplish. 

Great principles never change; truth, honesty, justice, unselfishness, kindness, 
purity, faith, are foundation stones, always the same from generation to generation, 
but plans, methods, adjustments, influences, clear understanding of causes and effects, 
wise discrimination in making rules and regulations, the placing of responsibility, the 
modern general atmosphere, all these have to be taken into account. We need more 
than the wisdom of a Solomon to guide the children of today. Fortunately many 
wise men and women are working on the puzzling problems, and with patient experi- 
ment are not only finding a solution to many of them, but are discovering new meth- 
ods of approach, so that the independence of thought and action which is so largely 
characteristic of the youth of this age is directed into the channels of constructive 
character building. 

Today no man liveth to himself. Team work and team play are a part of the 

ereat game of life. - We are all in it, and he who wins the prize must hold it up to 
prove that others also may attain it, while at.the same time he is reaching out with 
undismayed ambition for a still higher goal in this never-ending race. 

The local associations receive impetus when the members are alert to go to the 
monthly meetirigs and the district conferences. There is still more to bé learned when 
they can attend the state conventions and meet the workers from,yarious sections of 
the state, discuss the needed school houses, equipment and improvements, and influ- 
ence public sentiment in favor of providing suitable opportunities for the children 
by the passing of laws which will make the children of the future proud to belong to 
their own state. 

The annual national convention brings together the parents, educators and phi- 
lanthropists of the nation, and the strong states aid the weaker ones, the enthusiastic 
members inspire the more conservative, parents and teachers meet. on a common 
eround; good, sound practical ideas and theory blend their forces, ideas are trans- 
formed into personal friendships, the one common tie of love for the child in the 
midst—not simply for the favored, beautiful, gifted child; but for all the children 
of the world—inspires the workers to‘ reach_every home and assure the parents of 
the rich heritage which belongs to their children. 

From this coming national convention may such a strong influence for good go 
forth that each state officer shall take new courage, each local association shall catch 
the inspiration, each school teacher feel the impetus and each parent gain a new sense 


\f the joy and value of their own children. 
Joy KATHARINE CHAPIN seu. 





Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel 
To strike the blow. 
Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent; 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed. 
—John Drinkwater. 
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OES the “everyone for himself” 
ID régime which America is experi- 

encing at its worst today call for 
immediate reorganization of educational 
standards in the school and in the home 
from the cradle on? 

The National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary College, pioneer in its field in this 
country, believes that it does. The college 
is now making an effort to bring home to 
mothers and fathers and friends of child- 
hood everywhere the fact that underlying 
all business is the “business of childhood,” 
and that “as goes the child, so goes civiliza- 
tion.” 

Concerned that 
the leaders of to- 
morro w—the 
children of today 
—may come 
through the 
struggle of life 


with firm step, 


heads high, and 


with moral-social 
character well set 
by proper early 
training, the col- | 
lege has entered 
upon a_ project 
unique in the 
educational _his- 
tory of the coun- 
try, namely: to 
counteract more 
widely the drift 
of today; a large 
proportion of the 
youth of the 
country undi- 
rected and uncontrolled and with little re- 
gard for parental will, an adult population 
taking part in deadlock after deadlock in 
disputes between capital and labor; pov- 
erty in contrast to unlimited extravagance; 
signs of mal-adjustment on every hand— 
conditions which could and_ probably 
would have been avoided in great meas- 
ure if the child of yesterday had been 
educated along the lines projected by the 


The Open Door 


A NEW SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT ins <= 


builders for the children of tomorrow. 

After thirty-six years devoted to the 
training of teachers and, mothers in the 
science and art of rearing the child as an 
asset of civilization, the college is now en- 
larging the scope of its contacts, and recog- 
nizing the fact that any attempt to reform 
the adult is merely palliative, puts the 
major emphasis upon reaching boys and 
girls at the earliest possible age. 

The basic idea of the “Evanston plan,” 
according to Edna Dean Baker, president 
of the college, is that both future mothers 
and teachers “will study educational meth- 
ods designed to 
solve the  prob- 
lems of profiteer- 
ing, of strife be- 
tween capital and 
labor, the ex- 
travagant ex- 
penditure of 
money, the 
row and _ selfish 
nationalism and 
the disregard for 
human life which 
in one form or 
another 
darkened our 
own and_ every 
other period of 
history.” 

Among those 
who approve of 
this comprehen- 
sive educational 
plan are Eliza- 
beth Harrison, 
pioneer in kin- 
dergarten work in this country; Mrs. Ira 
Couch Wood, of the McCormick Memorial 
Foundation; Mrs. A. Starr Best, founder of 
the Chicago Drama League; Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, former president of the IIli- 
nois Parent-Teacher Association, and vice- 
president of the Woman’s City Club of 
Chicago; Donald Robertson, author, actor 
and advocate of a civic theatre for chil- 
dren; William Albert Wirt, educator and 


nar- 


have 
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originator of the “Gary System,” now in 
use in public schools in many parts of the 
United States; and Dr. John J. Tigert, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

The project calls for the erection of two 
buildings at Evanston, a college and dem- 
onstration school building, to be “a dynamo 
of democracy”; and a dormitory in which 
the large assembly and small living group 
plan will help to stimulate in the students 
the best influences of college life. These 
beautiful buildings with psychologically 
sound grouping of the living quarters will 
help to promote community of spirit with- 
out loss of personal privacy, and every 
helpful architectural arrangement and de- 
vice of school furniture will be utilized in 
instruction. A demonstration school will 


enable the future mothers and teachers to . 


see just how little children can best be di- 
rected in their ptay and in the carrying out 
of the projects which teach by experience 
the fundamentals of right social behavior. 
This demonstration school will give the 
opportunity also to parents for observing 
at first hand how the little pupils are man- 
aged in the light of kindergarten experi- 
ence. Thus a practice will be inaugurated 
which should prove of exceptional interest 
to members of Parent-Teacher Associations 
throughout the country and the world. 
Evanston is also the seat of Northwest- 
ern University, and a system of exchanging 
credits between the School of Education in 
the University and the National College 
will be put into effect as soon as the col- 
lege is established in its new location. 
Readers of CHtLp-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
will recall that the first convocation of 
mothers, from which the present National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association developed, met in the National 
Kindergarten College at Chicago in 1894, 
at the invitation of Elizabeth Harrison, its 
founder and then its president. Elizabeth 
Harrison was and is distinguished among 
the teachers of her time by her clear grasp 
of the fundamental relation between early 
childhood training and mature behavior, 
and by her continual insistence upon this 
vitally important fact. It gave vision to 
her teaching, and all that she has written 


is implicit with the sense of civic respon- 
sibility derived from it. Aware of the cost 
to society of its neglected and badly 
trained children, who grow up physically 
and spiritually malformed and socially un- 
assimilable, she never ceased pointing out 
the need of sound guidance and free expres- 
sion of the normal creativeness and curi- 
osity in little children, and the wisdom of 
providing a broad cultural background for 
their teachers. 

In Edna Dean Baker, who succeeded Miss 
Harrison as president, the College has a 
leader worthy of the fine tradition estab- 
lished by the founder. Miss Baker is a 
woman of rare intellectual gifts and per- 
sonal charm, a born teacher and a trained 
executive of high ability. 

“IT do not know of just its like elsewhere 
in the United States, or as a matter of fact, 
anywhere else in the world,” said President 
Baker recently, in discussing the scope of 
the work to be carried on in this first Na- 
tional College of Childhood. “It covers the 
entire period of childhood from infancy 
to the eleventh year and also all the ac- 
tivities of mothercraft, if mothercraft is 
thought of as functioning not only in the 
home of one or two children, but on the 
community playground, in the church and 
settlement and in the schoolroom. As child- 
hood is the race’s great opportunity to 
make a better humanity, so its neglect 
means certain retrogression. Present con- 
ditions are therefore inevitably the result of 
past faulty education, for the laws of habit 
formation are as sure in their action as the 
law of gravity. We have in our schools 
in the past trained too much for isolation, 
for blind obedience and the individual 
goal. We cannot complain at the lack of 
intelligent, open-minded, unselfish leader- 
ship and codperation in our civic and in- 
dustrial life today, when we realize that 
the most plastic period in the lives of to- 
day’s captains of industry, of union labor 
leaders, and of statesmen and politicians 
was moulded in a school environment of 
screwed-down rows of desks, rigid disci- 
pline and selfish struggle for personal ad- 
vantage. 


“In this new National College of Child- 
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hood, the National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College visions a training for 
teachers, mothers, church and community 
workers that will give them sympathetic 
understanding of the natural development 
during the years from infancy to eleven or 
twelve, and the skill to guide this develop- 
ment to a satisfactory goal. In addition 
to technical training covering every detail 
of a woman’s vocation, studies will be pur- 
sued such as English literature, art, music, 
and science, that make for the enrichment 
of personality, while in the Demonstration 


School, every room will have its connecting 
workshop and playroom so that the op- 
portunity for initiative, codperation and 
organization will be carried out practically 
before the eyes of the young women who 
are taking the theory courses. 

“In a word, women will be trained for 
mothercraft, which links art and science, 
literature and industry, philosophy and di- 
etetics, psychology and religion. For the 
mother has to be a poet and a breadmaker, 
a priest and a teacher, at one and the same 
time.” 


95 





THE ETHICS OF CLOTHES 


BY CORA C, BRIGHT 








ID you ever try going down on 
D your knees when you were in a 

towering rage? Can you remem- 
ber how quickly your wrath evaporated? 
In an attitude of meek supplication it 
could no more endure than “snow wreaths 
in thaw.” 

On the other hand, what do you do when 
you feel that you are about to disgrace 
yourself by bursting into tears? Clench 
your fists and set your teeth, do you not, to 
summon the fighting spirit that will con- 
trol your weakness? 

Forcing your features to maintain a 
smile, you cannot long continue mournful 
in spirit; neither can you harmonize a 
cheerful heart with a woeful countenance. 

It did not require a Coué to bring us 
this philosophy—we learned it out of our 
own experience long ago, rudimentarily, at 
least. 

But did you ever consider that clothes, 
too, might enter this field of reactions and 
be used as a moralizing influence? 

I know a little boy, of imagination so 
lively that he lives in a world of vicissi- 
tudes. With three chairs in a row, himself 
precariously mounted on a box on the mid- 
dle one, driving the first with a rope har- 
ness while his sister rides luxuriously in 
the third, he meets with accident after ac- 
cident. His spirited horses plunge and 
kick; his wheels splinter or loosen and 


come off; the hills are too steep or the ruts 
too deep; and, finally, after wonderful feats 
of strength and skill have repeatedly saved 
the outfit from calamities untold, he yields 
to a sense of undeserved misfortune and 
flings himself upon the floor in rebellion. 


All his enterprises seem to end in 
calamity. He summons difficulties, sur- 
mounts them, but is, in the end, overcome, 
and always passionately rebels against “the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
His mother has tried all known means of 
restoring calm; petting, scolding, feeding 
—stories, punishment and reward—have 
failed. One thing only succeeds. In his 
best clothes—redolent of Sunday school 
and parties—he takes his place once more 
as a dignified and respected citizen. 

Five-year-old Edith with smudgy face 
and soiled dress is a Bolshevik. Wash her 
face, put on a clean dress—she is a har- 
monious member of society; but, in addi- 
tion, curl her hair, let her wear her best 
shoes—and, behold!—a _haloed _ saint! 
Even among women, few can rise superior 
to the scene of an untidy, ill-fitting, or un- 
suitable gown, while no man knows keener 
misery than that resulting from a wrong 
guess as to evening clothes. 

“Things are in the saddle and ride man- 
kind,” wailed Mr. Emerson—and it is just 
as true now as it was a generation ago. 
Conceding all this, what about the dress 
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of the poor lime-lighted flapper? What 
moral—or immoral — influence radiates 
from short skirts and silk stockings—tor- 
tured hair and rouged cheeks? Many wise 
minds, mostly masculine, have considered 
the flapper and pronounced her all right— 
or all wrong—with arguments equally able. 
Some kindly souls believe that the flapper, 
and her male synonym, are simply the 
product of their time, as the young have 
always been and will be. Long skirts, now 
coming in, will not necessarily spell a re- 
turned modesty nor continued rouge a 
brazen nature. Fashion leads, and, young 
or old or middle-aged, male or female, 
wise or foolish, we shall follow, as we al- 
ways have. Whatever the styles, however, 
our best clothes are in harmony with our 
best behavior, our best thoughts, our best 
efforts. To be well and suitably dressed 
is to be set free from the restraints of awk- 
wardness and self-distrust; is to feel self- 


respect, and confidence in the respect of 
others. 

Perhaps, some day, something higher 
than flippant Fashion may come to dic- 
tate that which has so real an effect upon 
character and conduct. In the meantime 
it is interesting to note that the great John 
Ruskin, devising what he called “three 
branches of architectural virtue” for the 
testing of the greatest art—architecture— 
has given us also an almost perfect formula 
for the art of dress. He says: ““We require 
of any building, 

“1. That it act well and do the things it 
was intended to do in the best way. (suita- 
bility of material) ; 

“2. That it speak well, and say the things 
it was intended to say in the best words. 
(fitness to purpose) ; 

“3. That it look well, and please us by 
its presence, whatever it has to do or say. 
(beauty) .” 


9 5 





A Forwarp Step FoR CHILD-WELFARE 


| “ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL” 











tions engaged in promoting the 
-*- health of children of this country 
have voted to amalgamate under the title 
\merican Child Health Association. Great 
as is the importance of aligning the forces 
represented in the American Child Hygiene 
\ssociation and the Child Health Organi- 
zation of America, and vital as is the cause 
in which they are uniting, there is still 
another reason that this event seems to 
many one of the most significant in the 
history of health work. It is an indication 
of a new tendency in this field. 
\malgamation in the interests of economy 
and efficiency in the business world no 
longer excites comment. It is the product 
of keen business competition and economic 
pressure in the struggle for corporate ex- 
istence. It is greatly facilitated through 
the standardization of various methods of 
production and sales promotion. 
li. promoting the health of the people 
of the country, especially the mothers and 
children, a service is rendered whose ideals 


[Mio two principal national organiza- 


transcend merely that of health for its own 
sake. The strength, usefulness, and whole 
outlook of the citizens of the nation are in- 
volved, not to mention life or death for 
hundreds of thousands of our mothers and 
babies. How great, therefore, would seem 
to be the urgency of combination in this 
field of service in the interests of effective- 
ness and economy. The raising of funds 
for health work alone is no light burden. 
It has seemed eminently fitting that it 
should be interest in the child which has 
led the way toward common planning and 
common service. When six national or- 
ganizations joined in forming the National 
Child Health Council, early in 1920, for 
clearing their work relating to children, 
they did so without setting narrow limits 
for the protection of individualistic inter- 
ests, and began frankly to compare their 
programs, to plan together and actually to 
undertake certain definite pieces of work 
together. The establishment of joint ad- 
visory committees representative of all in- 
terests in the child health field, in the ex- 
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change of information on policies and 
definite plans for field work, the joint 
study of child health conditions and needs 
in Erie County, New York, the beginning 
of a national demonstration in methods of 
promoting the health of mothers and chil- 
dren in Mansfield and Richland County, 
Ohio, and other codperative activities have 
resulted in a new vision of common service 
that has led inevitably to the next step. 

These two organizations, devoted pri- 
marily to promoting the health of children, 
have agreed to a genuine amalgamation 
with no conditions attached except the 
preservation of those broad, fundamental 
policies which have been the life of each. 

For thirteen years, beginning with the 
formation of the American Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality, there has been a group of physicians, 
nurses and others interested in child health 
from various points of view, who have 
labored untiringly helping to build up 
throughout the country, organized groups 
of citizens and staffs of trained workers 
who might carry on those measures known 
to be sound in the preservation of the lives 
of mothers and babies and other phases of 
child hygiene work. More than any other 
one agency this Association has tended to 
unify the aims and ideals of that large and 
growing body of nurses, physicians and 
workers of all kinds who are primarily 
promoting the health of children, and to 
give them inspiration and expert advice 
through correspondence, field service, the 
magazine, and other reading matter, and at 
its annual meetings. 

The Child Health Organization of 
America, originating through a committee 
of the New York Academy of Medicine as 
a war measure for the promotion of health 
of school children, has resulted in a very 
remarkable spread of new ideals as to 
health education throughout this country 
and abroad. Not only has it taught health 
workers everywhere the vital importance of 
presenting their messages, either written or 
oral, in attractive form, but it has given a 
new emphasis to the importance of a right 
conception of health, in terms of physical 
welfare, the enjoyment of sound bodies and 


of wholesome mental ideals, especiall, 
through the practice of sane health habit-. 
It has gone further and shown how this 
conception of health may permeate the 
whole educational system. 
A genuine pooling of service seems to 
be assured, with the interests of the child 
first, and organization and personnel sul)- 
ordinating themselves to and serving that 
purpose at all times. This means greatly 
increased opportunities for service through 
concentration of forces, economy of energy, 
and the joining of wisdom in the making 
of plans. Also, it makes much more pos- 
sible the filling of those gaps in the child 
health program which need to be filled, 
such as the coérdination of research work 
and the greatly increased stimulation of 
training of physicians, nurses, nutrition 
workers, social workers, teachers, and 


others in opportunities and sound methods 
for serving the children. 

There could not well be a more oppor- 
tune time for such a union to be effected. 
The increasing interest in the child is being 


greatly stimulated everywhere through fed- 
eral and state appropriations and the new 
plans and programs for such work that are 
arising everywhere since the war. 

It is the hope of all who are associated 
with this new venture in common service 
that it will be possible to develop new 
measures of the usefulness and value of 
those methods which have been used or 
shall be tried for saving child and mater- 
nal lives and developing sound and whole- 
some bodies and minds. They are anxious 
that the new association shall not devote its 
efforts primarily to the multiplication of 
field visits or service of any kind so far as 
mere quantity is concerned, but shall at- 
tempt af the same time to give the best that 
can be given and continually to devise new 
methods of improvement. 

This pooling of effort is already being 
generally welcomed throughout the coun- 
try by those who have formed the member- 
ship and given the moral support to these 
two organizations. They look forward 
with confidence to the new association 
meeting the greater opportunity with 
greater and more useful service. 
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THE GIRL CITIZEN 


BY LOUISE STEVENS BRYANT 


Educational Secretary, Girl Scouts 


movement is to make better citizen- 

ship through happiness and service. 
Any girl may become a Scout by subscrib- 
ine to the Laws and Promise of the Scouts, 
and by passing a simple test which covers 
the rudiments of civic information, elemen- 
tary handicraft, and a start in savings. Be- 
fore being registered as a Scout, a girl 
must have joined a troop and attended at 
least four meetings, giving her captain the 
opportunity of knowing her and insuring 
that she understands what she means when 
she makes the promise: 


[on prime object of the Girl Scout 


“To do my duty to God and my country, 
To help other people at all times, and 
To obey the Scout Laws.” 


(he Scout laws of honor, loyalty, service, 
kindness, humanity, courtesy, friendliness, 
thrift, cheer and cleanliness of heart, are the 
code of the community of which the girl 
becomes a part, 
which includes 
130,000 girls and 
their leaders all 
over this country; 
and through 
an International 
Coun il of Girl 
Scouts and Girl 
thou- 
sands of £ ir ] s 
throughout the 
Wo! ld. 

\s a Scout, the 
girl is a member 
of a Patrol, a 
eroup of eight, 
which constitutes 
the working unit. 

A Patrol Leader 
elected by the 
girls is responsi- 
ble to and for 
them in the larger 
association of the 
Troop, which is 


mace up of sev- 


Guides, 


Home-Makers and Housekeepers 


eral Patrols. The Troop is led by a Cap- 
tain, who must be at least twenty-one, and 
whose character and competence as a leader 
for younger girls has been attested to. 

Troop meetings are held weekly, and the 
sessions are taken up with a variety of ac- 
tivities, by which the girls learn in the sim- 
ple, natural way of play the things they will 
need to know in their future work of home- 
making, and the habits of helpfulness and 
thought for and with others that are the 
basis of intelligent democracy. Their motto 
is “Be prepared.” For what? For serv- 
ice. How? By knowledge and skill and 
readiness of mind, to be used in the affairs 
of every day in the home, in school, at 
church, and with their comrades. 


Home, HEALTH, CITIZENSHIP 

There are three great groups of activi- 
ties in the Girl Scout program. First 
come those re- 
lated to the 
world-old func- 
tions of woman 
as mother, nurse 
and home-maker, 
classed under 
Home-Craft. 

Next come 
those _ subjects 
that are related 
chiefly to health, 
personal and 
public. 

Third comes a 
group of sub- 
jects, proficiency 
in each of which 
contributes in 
one way or an- 
other to the value 
of the individual 
as an active mem- 
ber of society. 
Included are ex- 
pressive arts, ap- 
plied arts, special 
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skills that may serve a social purpose, or 
contribute to self-support, and special in- 
formation about city and State government 
and social resources. Of course, not all 
Scouts follow all the subjects. The design 
is rather to offer opportunity for interest 
along many lines for many types of mind 
and character. 


Scout CITIZENS 

None of the activities mentioned are 
peculiar to the Girl Scouts; every one is 
provided for in other societies, clubs and 
in the ordinary school courses. What is 
peculiar to Scouting is the way in which 
they are combined and coérdinated about 
certain basic principles, and the method by 
which the desired habits and knowledge are 
acquired. 

In the first place, the motive for every- 
thing the Scouts learn or do is the develop- 
ment of a fuller life for the individual, not 
only in her personal, but her social rela- 
tions. 

This fuller life is not a thing of the 
future, but is here and now; it is some- 
thing the girl enters into by virtue of being 
a Scout. The Scouting community is hers 
by choice and voluntary adoption of its 
laws. Through the Patrol and the Troop 
meetings, she learns how to think as a mem- 
ber of a group. She acquires group con- 
sciousness in a comprehensible form. Other 
social groups to which she may belong, 
such as the family, the school, the church, 
and the larger community of village, city 
or State, are too large, or they are gov- 
erned by laws which she has had no part 
in making, or even accepting, and by tradi- 
tions the reasons for which are beyond her 
grasp. In Scouting, on the other hand, she 
finds not only an understandable code for 
living, but she has a share in controlling 
the terms and conditions of her life. 

This is how the work is planned when 
the Captain is a leader, rather than a 
teacher. At the first meeting, the Captain 
tells the Scouts what has happened since 
they last met, and what the general pros- 
pects are. She then proposes for their 


discussion and decision various plans; for 
example, that the Troop shall offer to fur- 


nish nurse aids to the local hospital, which 
means that a certain number will take 
training in home nursing, or that they’!! 
volunteer to help in a nursery or in the 
playground, and must take the training in 
child care; or they are invited to take part 
in the county fair, and to have an exhibit 
of Scout work and products, or present a 
pageant, or folk dancing, or a song pro- 
gram, etc. 

Then the Troop breaks up into Patrols, 
each of which gathers in its own corner of 
the room and has a meeting, with the Patrol! 
leader as chairman. They compare notes, 
and find out just what each one wants and 
is prepared to do. Then there may be a 
general Troop meeting, with games, review- 
ing and instruction in Scout work, singing 
and dancing, telling stories and poems. 

After the meeting, a “Court of Honor” 
is held, in which the leaders of all Patrols 
meet with the Captain, and report on the 
wishes of the Patrols in regard to Troop 
plans. The Court of Honor thus acts as the 
executive committee, taking into considera- 
tion the findings of its sub-committees. 

The decisions of the Court of Honor are 
then referred back to the Patrols at the 
next meeting, and the individual members 
may always bring up for discussion at a 
general Troop meeting anything that they 
feel has not been properly decided. The 
Scouts thus have concrete experience in po- 
litical action of two sorts: in the small 
group, in which each member has a chance 
to express herself freely and at length, and 
in the larger representative group where 
expression is necessarily somewhat re- 
stricted and must be impersonal and of ob- 
vious general importance. At the same 
time, the discussions relate to topics of vital 
concern to the individual Scouts, which is 
apt not to be the case in most classes in 
civics. 

THE ScouTinc GAME 

While the object of the Scout work is 
serious, and is so regarded by the girls, the 
actual accomplishment is through games 
and in the spirit of play. Thus most of 
class test material is presented and re- 
viewed in the form of games in which 
Patrol competes with Patrol. General 
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Scout progress is scored by points given 

. >. . . 
each Patrol for badges won, excellence 
ol attendance, promptness and appearance 
of the individual Scouts. The Scout awards 
are thus socialized and the girls are stimu- 
laied to do for their Patrols what they 
Better 


still, the awards do not give rise so much 


might not do for themselves alone. 


to personal gratification as to a sense of 
group achievement. 
Another factor which characterizes the 


Scout method of training for citizenship 


is that the movement is not conceived as an 
end in itself so much as a channel for effec- 
tive social thinking and service. Scouts are 
led to an interest in worth-while and whole- 
some pursuits for their own sake, and are 
encouraged to ally themselves as soon as 
and wherever possible with general civic 
and community organizations, such as the 
Red Cross, associations for conservation, 
home economics, village and town improve- 
ment, community art, playgrounds, school 
lunches, ete. 


THE Grown-Ups’ Part 

All parents and all teachers are natu- 
rally concerned with the important question 
of training girls for citizenship. In the 
Girl Scouts they find an organization ready 
for their use with the following assets: 

1. The program is wide enough to appeal 
to every type of community, urban or rural, 
and is already under way in all sections of 
the country. 

2. The program of activities, while flexi- 
ble enough to give scope to the most di- 
verse talents, is still not vague, because it 
is balanced about the three central interests 
of home, health and citizenship. 

3. The movement is a volunteer one, 
only about three per cent of its ten thou- 
sand officers being professionally em- 
ployed. 

4. The organization is non-sectarian, 
non-partisan and for all races and social 
groups. 

5. The method of learning through play 
and in groups is well tried and found 
adapted to the needs of growing girls. 
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1. is not enough recreation in 
American life, and much of what we 
have is indecent, positively harmful, 
or—to say the least—quite futile. There 
are, of course, many exceptions to this 
sweeping and dogmatic statement, but they 
are the ones that prove the rule. How 
often we hear it said of adults that they 
have forgotten how to play, while daily 
their muscles become more awkward and 
undisciplined and their minds less able to 
find relief from dull care! How often we 
see committees planning for social func- 
tions and straining every resource to find 
activities that will hold the interest of the 
entire party! How often we see communi- 
ties divided over the dance—one group 
condemning it as a work of the devil and 
the other group, unrestrained by the best 
influences, proceeding to exploit it for per- 
sonal or commercial purposes, and making 
it indeed a thing of evil! How often in 
school and college the recreations—whether 
physical, mental, or emotional—are left to 
the few, whose exploits are made the object 
of hero worship by vast throngs of students 
and friends who seem quite content to have 
their recreation vicariously! How rarely 
is recreation for all provided in the home 
circle! How completely and with what 
devastating results has the spirit of money- 
getting left the trail of the serpent over one 
field of recreation after another! How 
seldom in the life of the individual, the 
home, or the community is recreation made 
to contribute its full share to a satisfying 
and well-rounded life! 

These observations, which anyone can 
verify, seem to be shot through with pes- 
simism, and yet there are many elements of 
hope and promise. It is not surprising 


Department of the Rational Education -Association 
FACING THE RECREATION PROBLEM 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Managing Editor of the Journal of the National Education Association 


that popular notions as to the place of 
recreation have not kept up with the vast 
changes that have been made our manner 
of living by the transforming influence of 
science and invention, and by the sweep of 
the democratic impulse which demands {or 
all—even for men and women alike—equal 
privileges, responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties. 

In spite of thoughtless complaints about 
high taxes and the oppression of the 
Volstead law, there never has been so much 
freedom in America as there is today—and 
much of it is not the product of politics, 
but of science and industry. Freedom re- 
sulting from mechanical inventions has 
come quickly. We are not yet adjusted to 
it, but there are hopeful forces at work. 

It may be assumed that individuals 
even children and young men and maidens 
so far as they think at all—want to suc- 
ceed and to be healthy and strong. The 
number of older people who want to main- 
tain the freshness and buoyancy of youth, 
and who really think seriously about the 
problem, is yearly increasing. Communi- 
ties are more and more giving attention to 
playgrounds and parks. Public conscience 
is awakening to the necessity of bringing 
commercialized amusement under 
form of intelligent popular control. Even 
those whose fortunes are made from com- 
mercialized amusement are seeing witli in- 
creasing clarity that it must minister in 
constructive ways to social needs or be out- 
lawed and ultimately abandoned. 

The problem of recreation cannot be 
fully analyzed in a brief article, but there 
are certain points of attack that are worth 
thinking about—certain conditions to be 
faced—which may well be stated here. 


some 
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creation must re-create—it must renew 
ial forces, round out powers, and supply 

it all-around physical, intellectual, and 
emotional stimulation and control which 
the automatic machine and the restrictions 
of urban life increasingly deny our people. 
Individuals will come more and more to 
e\aluate recreation in terms of their special 
personal needs as a sort of check and bal- 
ance. Persons whose work makes demands 
only upon the muscles, will seek to re- 
create themselves in intellectual pursuits. 
Muscle workers, who do a monotonous task 
in machinefacture will seek to round out 
their lives by activities that call for the use 
of the entire body. Persons whose daily 
work makes heavy claims upon the mind 
will seek diversions that call for the use 
of the body and the emotions. Those whose 
work is in drab and colorless surroundings 
will seek in their recreation the esthetic and 
the beautiful. 

Society in home, school, church, and 
community will come more and more to 
take recreation serious! y—not in the heavy- 
handed way that would make work of play, 
but in the sense of giving to it a proper 
place in our scheme of life. There will be 
comprehensive programs and plans for 
recreation as a part of public eduction. The 
makers of these programs as they come to 
face things as they are, and as they are 
more or less certain to be in the years 
ahead, will see: 

|. That recreation and moral conduct are 
closely related. That more and more the 
individual will behave aright, not so much 
because there is someone watching and 
checking up his behavior, as because right 
ideals and interests have been built into his 
life from earliest childhood. 

2. That recreation is a means of social 
unity and understanding—a great educative 
force to be used by the agencies whose pri- 
mary task is the building up of civilization. 


3. That recreational ideals and interests 
are built up largely through imitation. 
That it is of the utmost importance that 
parents and children share their recrea- 
tions to the end that the ideals of one gen- 
eration may be passed on to the next. 

4. That the mechanisms which tend to 
commercialize recreation and remove it 
from the purview of home surroundings 
may be the very means of restoring that 
unity of home life which was so powerful 
a factor in pioneer days. If this genera- 
tion of Americans is so fortunate as to 
escape the wealth destruction of another 
great war, and the demoralization of rank 
materialism, the prosperity of the next 
twenty years may well bring to the great 
majority of American homes (a) radio 
facilities and phonograph equipment that 
will link them with the entire world; that 
will enable people in their homes to enjoy 
at will the finest music and the most whole- 
some dances; (b) motion picture equip- 
ment, either actually in the home or at a 
nearby school, which will bring to every- 
one the scenery of the world, the great re- 
vealing dramas, and fascinating visual 
knowledge of science and industry; (c) a 
collection of books, supplemented by a 
nearby library, which will be the key to 
both the spirit and the mechanics of the age 
—an ever-present stimulus to reading and 
reflection; and (d) an automobile which 
will furnish ready contact with other 
homes, with community recreational enter- 
prises, and with the great out of doors— 
even with natural wonders and commodious 
parks hundreds of miles away. Uncon- 
trolled, these mechanisms mean excessive 
stimulation, dissipation, and decay. Used 
in a temperate and constructive way they 
can be made the tools of enriched living— 
of a civilization democratic, serving all the 
people, and unsurpassed in satisfactions, 
beauty, and excellence. 








High hearts are never long without hearing some new call, some 
distant clarion of God, even in their dreams; and soon they are observed 


to break up the camp of ease and start on some fresh march of faithful 
service.—James Martineau. 
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BAD HABITS OF PARENTS 


BY JOHN A. FOOTE, M.D. 


ee 


Reprinted by Courtesy of the American Child Hygiene Association 


MONG the greatest trials which the 
infant has to survive after his arrival 
in this world is the drawback of 

badly trained parents. When a young 
woman sees her father eating with his knife, 
or her mother smoking a corncob pipe, it 
may mortify her exceedingly, but it will 
not injure her health nor will it undermine 
her character. Not so some of the sup- 
posedly amiable virtues of many fathers 
and mothers, who under pretense of satis- 
fying the baby, satisfy themselves by train- 
ing him in_health-wrecking, character- 
destroying habits. 

There are some people who “cannot bear 
to hear the poor little dear cry,” so they 
stick a nipple or a pacifier in the little 
one’s mouth, so that he may keep his suck- 
ing reflex active all the time. If he has 
had a dilated stomach and has been crying 
because of it, the additional air which he 
sucks in will in the long run make him 
more uncomfortable than he was before. 
After a while he will have acquired the 
habit of sucking continuously, his palate 
will grow shallow, his upper jaw narrow, 
the congestion of his throat will cause an 
enlargement of the adenoid tissue, and 
meanwhile he will probably have had 
numerous colds and sore mouths, or attacks 
of thrush—all because father or mother 
could not bear to “see him cry.” 

Of course, as to “walking” and “rock- 
ing” the baby to sleep, the punishment fits 
the crime. It is very easy to induce this 
habit, but difficult to break it once it has 
begun. This is especially true when, as 
often happens, the baby begins to sleep all 
day long in preparation for the fun she 
will have at night with her parents. Par- 
ents who teach the infant to expect such 
amusements of them need not consult a 
- physician as to reasons why the baby does 
not sleep at night. They themselves are 
the reasons. 

Then there is the young husband who in- 
sists that the baby must keep awake until 


he returns at night and has dinner, and 
then has a romp or a play with his heir, 
This, of course, may make the baby’s bed- 
time a variable hour, always preceded by a 
very exciting and nerve-stimulating time. 
It is fine for father—but it doesn’t help the 
infant to sleep soundly, or develop a good 
nervous system. 

Another pest of infancy is the type of 
grandmother who has reared, or perhaps 
buried, a large family. It is she who con- 
siders it a “perfect outrage” to awaken the 
baby in order to feed him, or she may 
imagine that the mother is looking poorly, 
and proceed to remark that she reared all 
her children on condensed milk, and that 
all of them were fatter than this particular 
grandchild. 

Another enemy of the child is the mother 
who proudly tells her friends what the 
month-old infant will not do. “He will not 
take a drop of water,” she says, “he spits it 
right out.” A month-old child with a will! 
The absurd idea that the infant must deter- 
mine what it should and should not do 
seems to obsess some of these mothers, and 
no infant more than a day old is considered 
incapable of exercising tyranny over his 
parents. 

The young mother who regards her child 
as a toy—a glorified lapdog or kitten—is 
also, unfortunately, not unknown. The 
baby, after all, is just a weak little plant, 
transplanted into strange soil, and needs 
to be left lie quietly and trained and fed 
and watered—just that and no more. No 
better mothering can be given than these 
duties of keeping the infant quiet and clean 
and fed and watered. Pulling him up by 
the roots to play with him or examine his 
progress is just as fatal to the success of 
an infant’s growth as it is to that of a 
plant. Only badly trained parents make 
toys of their infants. 

The “nervous mother” is often herself 
the result of bad training in childhood. 
Nervous mothers are frequently nervous 
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ut trivial things and complacent about 

y harmful practices that hurt the baby 

| save their own “nerves.” When a child 
has a cold because of needless exposure to 
a nose or throat infection in the parents, 
the physician will be informed that the 
mother is “certain the baby has pneumonia. 
He seems to have a high fever.” At the 
same time the baby will be found to be 
toddling around the room—because “he 
cries if you put him in his crib.” 

llolding young babies up to strong elec- 
tric lights to see them blink, taking them 
for long rides in automobiles, especially 
in light open machines over dusty roads, 
and carrying them to motion picture audi- 
toriums—all these barbarisms that have 
been made possible by our vaunted prog- 
ress in inverition are unspeakably harmful 
to the development of the infant’s nervous 
system. They are practiced only by par- 
enls whose reasoning powers are limited, or 


who are so selfish that they are willing to 
amuse themselves at the expense of their 
children’s welfare. 

“Many parents still need a good deal of 
bringing up,” said Herbert Hoover in his 
memorable address at St. Louis. Parents 
should realize that the joy and privilege of 
having children must be paid for in a good 
deal of self-sacrifice on their part. This 
applies not only to the mother, but also to 
the father. Taking the baby to wholly un- 
suitable places because the parents have no 
one to leave him with; gratifying unwhole- 
some desires of the child because it makes 
father nervous to hear him cry; letting him 
run around the room fully dressed when he 
has fever, because “it’s so hard to keep him 
still”—these are examples of conduct by 
parents that show their own lack of bring- 
ing up. “We are still children,” said 
Count Kayserling, “and that is why we 
think we are so old.” 


Og Se 


“TRULY RURAL” PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 





Eprror’s Note.—The following is part of a letter received by the chairman of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Public Schools in reply to a request for the topics most needed in program 
outlines. It comes from our Field Secretary, Mrs. Winifred Carberry, and contains so much informa- 
| tion and — useful to all our workers that we take this opportunity to place it at their 


ervice— 








Teacher Association in the rural 

school are the same ones which con- 
front the association in urban communi- 
ties, only a little more so—sometimes very 
much more so. 

Given a little, lonely, one-room school 
house in a remote part of a country: the 
Women are unaccustomed to working with 
one another; they are critical of one 
another; gossip has spread certain tales 
from one to another about some of the 
members; they know too much of one 
another; they have too little respect for 
one another; they are too self-satisfied. 
One knows she is the best cook in the 
county; another knows she is the best 
hous keeper; another knows she does more 
work than all the others put together; 
anol er has the best house, is the richest. 


{k= problems confronting the Parent- 


They do not exactly like to have one of 
their own number occupy the position of 
president. The whole difficulty is indi- 
vidualism. 

A professor of rural sociology in the 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, Chi- 
cago, shed an illuminating light on the 
farmer when he said: “The farmer is the 
most independent person in the world. He 
is sole proprietor and manager of a large 
tract of land with all the buildings, equip- 
ment, stock, crops, house and furnishings. 
The farmer’s wife is more nearly the part- 
ner of her husband in the business of life 
than other women. They confer together, 
they do their own planning, their own de- 
ciding; no one tells them what to do, nor 
how, nor interferes in any way with what 
they have decided to do. They are abso- 
lute monarchs in their domain—the most 
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extreme individualists. They do not care 
what the hheighbors do or think, though 
they are rather given to criticising.” 

The problem is to get this group of in- 
dividualists to work together. I am assum- 
ing that the initial group will be made up 
of the women. 

They must be given something of new 
and surpassing interest to work for as a 
group in order to blend the individualities 
and raise them to a level above trivialities. 

The Importance of the Child should be 
that new and surpassing interest. 

There are country people,—not all of 
course, but there are some,—who do not 
look upon the child as of much importance. 
In different sections of this country, espe- 
cially in the large foreign colonies, chil- 
dren are kept home from school on the 
slightest pretext. They must help harvest 
certain crops; they must help mother if she 
is not feeling very well; they must take care 
of baby while mother works; they can stay 
at home if they just happen to want to. 
Five million children are out of school 
every day in the U. S. Sometimes parents 
feel that life is desperately hard for them 
and it is more than right that the children 
should bear their part of the burden. There- 
fore, I believe the first thing to emphasize 
in a rural P.-T. A. is the importance of the 
child, and his chance for development and 
education. 

Some way or other, we must get over to 
people their responsibility to the nation, 
teach them that their children belong to 
the country. 

The war experiences proved how much 
need there is to awaken the parents to 
the proper care of children in the health 
line, so Health should be the next thing 
studied. The whole procession — Re- 
moval and Correction of Defects; Com- 
municable Diseases, Observance of Quaran- 
tine Laws (by all means and most particu- 
larly) ; Nutrition. Here is a fine suggestion 
given by Mrs. Stevenson, nurse for Ramsay 
Co., Minnesota, for providing a hot dish 
at noon without much trouble. The mother 
prepares some hot soup, rice, vegetables— 
anything—and puts it in a pint glass jar 
tightly covered, with rubber and all. The 


teacher has a wash boiler with the necessary 
wooden grates used in cold pack canning. 
At recess time all the pint jars of the chil- 
dren are put in the boiler on the oil stove 
with enough water to reach almost to the 
top of the bottom jar, the fire is lighted and 
steam does the rest. At noon every lunch 
is heated and the teacher has not had to 
mess around with the cooking. Every child 
has brought his own spoon, or fork, and a 
paper napkin. The lunches are served on 
the desks and the children eat in a decent 
way and take time to do so. 

Next to health must come Recreation; | 
have not gone into detail very much in 
regard to Health programs. There are so 
many splendid plans worked out by the dif- 
ferent agencies. The Health Plays are won- 
derful in carrying the lessons to both par- 
ents and children. I think the Health Laws 
should be carefully studied, and also the 
School Code. The more I work among 
people, the more I am impressed with the 
necessity for really knowing facts—if they 
do not know what the laws are pertain- 
ing to health and school, and so on, how 
are they going to carry them out or 
teach their children to do so? I be- 
lieve we are a nation of “smatterers,” 
particularly the feminine portion of the na- 
tion, and it is high time all this club work 
we have been dabbling in for so many years 
should bear some fruit in the way of “sea- 
soned intelligence’—Mrs. Winter’s own 
term. The P.-T. A. can do big work in 
blazing the trail toward acquaintance with 
the laws and toward their observance, | 
might add. 

In regard to Recreation, there is a fine 
little book gotten out by Community Serv- 
ice, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y., called Rural 
and Small Community Recreation, which 
can be used wonderfully well in mapping 
out different definite programs. I believe 
the vital thing is to get all the people doing 
things together. The most successful P.-T.A. 
meeting I ever attended was in a small town 
in Wisconsin. The principal had hesitated 
two years before he organized, because o! 
the numerous factions in the place, and 
when he did organize, he made up his min 
that the one thing that P.-T. A. was going 
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to do was to make the people like one 
another. The first thing they do when they 
eo to the party is to play old-fashioned 
eames; “Mixer Stunts,” Prof. Gordon of 
Wis. U. Ex. Dept., calls them; then, when 
they have gotten all mixed up together, they 
have their program and an interesting one, 
be itsaid. They don’t just have “Business,” 
they have speakers and discussions and then 
refreshments. 

There is a psychology about this getting 
all mixed up—well, you know all about 
that. If they can just get working together 
for some fine object, the deed is done. 
Things for the little rural women must be 
very elementary just at first—we have to 
sive her a brand new psychology. She 
must learn to get away from the individual 
standpoint, through interest in something 
big, but near and vital; The Child—they 
will all respond to—instinct, you know— 
His Importance and the Necessity for His 
Best Development,—not only for the per- 
sonal satisfaction of the mother and father, 
but because the country needs that sort of 
development of its children. His Welfare 
from every standpoint; health; moral safety 
through right recreation, Right Homes— 
most important—mothers must learn how 
to make the homes right in every way. It’s 
a big job, being a mother—big enough to 


intrigue all of any woman’s intelligence. 


She must have guidance. All the mothers 
must study together to make things right 
for all the children, so they come together 
in the little school house to talk with the 
teacher who has had training that many 
mothers have not had. The fathers must be 
brought in, for no mother can make an 
absolutely all right home alone. 

The facts of the community life must be 
known to all the mothers and fathers and 
to the teacher; what the recreational facili- 
ties are,—what is offered to the boys and 
girls during free time,—whether they are 
all right, and if not, what should be sub- 
stituted. The big thing is to arouse the 
fathers and mothers to their responsibilities 
in regard to their children all the hours of 
the day and night. 

\lassachusetts has a fine set of programs 
in the shape of surveys made out by dif- 


ferent public agencies which will be found 
very helpful, I am sure.) 

Many parents are so apathetic in regard 
to their children after they get to be twelve, 
fourteen and so on,—just when they should 
tighten up their guidance and direction and 
love. 

I can’t get away from the fact that what 
country people need is the most definite 
direction. They don’t know how to take all 
this miscellaneous literature we send them 
and organize it into program forms. They 
want a program outline that they can begin 
on at once. After experience is gained, 
they can build their own and use hetero- 
geneous literature to good advantage, but 
at first, it bewilders them. 

Programs should be definite, simple, ele- 
mentary, even. Associations should be en- 
couraged to use local people as speakers. 
It brings out unsuspected talent. But care 
must be used in selecting them; we can’t 
have any old-fashioned doctor recommend- 
ing paregoric for the baby, or soothing 
syrup, or blue mass pills. If there is no 
one in the community qualified to take the 
lead in health work, the teacher can send to 
the Board of Health or American Tubercu- 
losis Association or some other agency for 
charts, pictures, printed matter, and have 
the mothers work up a program, or she can 
do it herself. In discordant communities, 
the teacher should hold the reins and either 
preside herself, or have a different woman 
preside at each meeting until they begin to 
understand what it all means. Simple Par- 
liamentary law should be used from the 
first. This will teach them all to respect 
law and manners. The constitution of 
organization should be much in evidence. 
Constitution in America is a big item, and 
people should have more knowledge of 
what it means; using one in a small way 
leads to understanding the real thing. 

In recreation, give definite ideas on the 
importance of chaperonage and how to do 
it without incurring children’s antagonism. 
Tell them how to lead games, how to organ- 
ize play, how necessary the sport spirit is. 
Women need it particularly. Give every 
one an office, or chairmanship, so each will 
feel responsibility toward the organization. 
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SCORE CARD 


FOR RATING THE HEALTH BUILDING AND LIFE PRESERVING WORK OF THE SCHOOL 


School (Public-Private)............ 


Reported by 


1. TIME Does every child get 30 minutes active exercise every day 
in school time, under expert school instruction? 


DRILL Is two-minute Drill given three times daily? 
PLAY SPACE Is there available on school premises 30 square | 


FOLK DANCES Does every girl know one folk dance for each | 


SINGING GAMES D 
Seen... ...... 


GAMES—ATHLETICS Does every grammar school boy know 
baseball, basketball, soccer, football, and has he a game 
twice a week? 

OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES Does every child over 12 years of age 
participate in Boy Scout, Campfire, or Girl Scouts or | 


POSTURE Is every child marked every month on Posture?...... 
HEALTH INSPECTION Is there Health inspection by every | 


HYGIENIC INSTRUCTION Is hygiene taught happily and 
effectively 30 minutes a week?................00-00 2 cues 


SANITATION Is the school clean, well heated, lighted and 











COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
COMMITTEE REPORTED 
100% OBTAINED 


COMMITTEE DISCHARGED 


Not done. No desire to do Zero Done fairly well 
Not done. Promise 25 Done, good work 
Done, but irregularly 33 Done “‘as to the Lord” 
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HOW TO USE THE SCORE CARD 


BY C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 
Chairman of Physical Education, N. C. M. and P.-T. A. 


ay 








1. Decide that you are going to use the 
score card because physical training for 
your children is worth a good hard cam- 
paign. Consult with everyone concerned, 
your executive committee, the principal, 
teachers, ministers, physical training teach- 
ers, doctors, supervisors, Kiwanis, Rotary 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, in advance, 
not for the purpose of getting advice, but 
for smoking out opposition and finding out 
what forces will back you up. Always ex- 
pect opposition from the older members of 
the community. If you are not prepared 
to put the thing through, don’t start. 

2. Issue a call for a meeting on the sub- 
ject. Get speakers to tell what is done in 
the best schools. Get your information 
from the supervisor of the city, state, or of 
other state. There are splendid 
pamphlets issued by Michigan, New York, 
West Virginia and Connecticut State Boards 
of Education. 

\t this meeting present the score card, 
see that every parent has a copy, and ex- 
plain that you think you are all entitled to 
know just where your children stand in re- 
lation to all other children. Do not have 
any reports on what is done in your school 
—yet. That comes at the next meeting. 
Do not get any local educational or health 
oficial of your school to present a state- 
ment. That will come later. 

\ppoint your committee to make the 
scores. There are fourteen points. If you 
have enough members who will really work, 
appoint one to each question. If not, give 
two questions to each member and appoint 
a chairman who can see the thing through. 
Instruct them to visit the schools at proper 
times after consultation with the principal 
and see the best work possible. Call for a 
report to be made at the next meeting one 
month away. Make it clear that you don’t 
want any “whitewashing.” If a committee 
reports 100 per cent, they must be prepared 
to back it up. 


some 


3. Follow up your committee and see 
that they visit the school. 

4. At the next meeting see that the com- 
mittee is all present to render its report. 
Let the principal and teachers arrange to 
give exhibitions on as many of the four- 
teen points as can be shown. Let there be 
exhibits of the two-minute drills, games, 
folk dances, athletics, posture test, health 
inspection, a playlet by the Health Club, 
award of pins to the Health Crusaders, 
contests among classes as to best records in 
physical examination, and some bright 
items from the instruction in hygiene. Let 
there be a diagram showing the amount of 
time which should be given and the amount 
of time which is given to each item. 

Arrange to have prominent citizens or 
some civic organization like the Rotary 
Club offer a prize to the class making the 
best record in the whole school. (This 
will involve calling for reports from indi- 
vidual classes or grades if the school is 
large enough.) See that the newspapers 
get a good write-up of the first meeting, 
publish the names of the committee, a fac- 
simile of the score card and interviews on 
the importance of each item. 

At the end of the meeting announce the 
total score. Do not make the mistake of 
scoring the exhibitions itself, for exhibi- 
tions sometimes have no relation whatever 
to the regular day by day work of the 
school. If there is any deficiency, as there 
almost surely will be, keep your committee 
working until your score reaches between 
ninety and a hundred per cent. No com- 
munity should put up with less. 

5. In closing the meeting, set a future 
date for further reports and make arrange- 
ments to repeat the whole performance once 
in the spring and once in the fall every 
year at a stated time. 

Challenge the nearest school for a con- 
test on points and have the jury made up 
of neutral delegates from neighboring 
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parent-teacher associations or prominent 
educational,. health or physical training 
persons in the county. 

Why not consider holding an annual 
health meet at the county fair in the fall, 
along with the corn, cattle and horse races? 
The most important crop the state raises is 
children, and I believe everybody is com- 
ing to recognize the fact. 


If you need any help, write to the State 
Chairman of Physical Training, or, if you 
wish, direct to your National Chairman, for 
I shall be glad to hear from you. 


P. S.—Send your score cards to the State 
Chairman of Physical Training, and ask 
her to forward them to me as an example 
of the activity in her state. 


Be ad 


THE CHARACTER EDUCATION OF BABIES 


BY MILTON FAIRCHILD 


Chairman National Institution for Moral Instruction 


My peAR AMERICAN MOTHERs: 

T may be a help in your character edu- 

cation work with your children to have 

a statement of the policy which is ad- 
visable in giving your babies a good start 
in character development. I am writing 
out this statement especially for you be- 
cause of my very strong personal interest 
that your babies shall turn out well for 
their own sakes and that of their nation, a 
joy to their parents and an honor to their 
grandparents and great-grandparents. 

The baby is very quick by instinct to in- 
terpret the attitude of its mother towards it, 
and this quick instinct enables it to adjust 
itself even though it does not understand 
language nor its environment. If the 
mother is disapproving, the baby appre- 
ciates this from her facial expression, and 
from touch and sometimes from physical 
punishment. If the mother approves of 
its conduct, she makes specic! expressions 
of love, and there is appreciation on the 
part of the baby of the fact that it is in 
emotional harmony with its mother. 

The baby has three strong emotional re- 
actions: 1, fear; 2, anger; 3, love; and it 
has characteristic expressions for these 
emotions. There is the “fear-cry” and the 
“anger-cry” and the “love-coo.” There are 
also the facial expressions of these emo- 
tions. The mother by instinct quickly in- 
terprets these sounds and expressions, and 
by means of approval and disapproval may 
exercise a great deal of educative influence 
over these emotional experiences of her 


baby even from the very first day of its life. 

There is the “pain-cry” and the “pleas- 
ure-laughter,” with their facial expres- 
sions. These the mother should be intel- 
ligent to interpret, and quick to under- 
stand. By means of these indications of 
emotional states and of feelings, the 
mother can adjust her treatment of the 
child to its emotional needs. 

If the child is subject to fear at the 
sight of any class of objects, the policy 
should be to build up a series of experi- 
ences with that object without arousing 
fear. Suppose a baby is afraid of 
strangers, but will endure for a few mo- 
ments the presence of some strangers be- 
fore beginning to cry in fear. The 
mother in approaching a person strange to 
the baby, should show unusual confidence 
in the person, but should watch the baby 
and divert its attention if fear develops, 
avoiding the development of fear to the 
point of recognition by the child that it is 
afraid. Divert it before the fear-crying be- 
gins. If the baby takes to any particular 
stranger, then press the advantage, and 
give it the experience of being taken up by 
a stranger, but watch to divert its mind and 
separate it from the stranger the moment 
fear begins to develop. Bring it into a 
room full of people just for a moment, but 
withdraw the instant fear begins to be ex- 
perienced. All through the education in 
courage and confidence in other human be- 
ings, the mother should be emotionally ex- 
pressive of her own courage and confi 
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dence. The baby is often afraid of a dog, 
and the same policy should be followed to 
strengthen its courage toward dogs. Very 
sreat care should be taken not to place 
upon the baby-personality in the early 
months of its life any serious, shocking 
experience of fear, because the emotional 
memory will be long, and fear may be felt 
in later life even though the mind of the 
child recognizes fully that there is no jus- 
tification for fear. The baby’s fear should 
be educated away. 

\ great deal of effort should be ex- 
pended by the mother in giving the child 
during early babyhood many and varied 
experiences of love. It is natural for 
mothers to do this, and nature has so con- 
stituted the baby that it will “coo” in joy 
over its love-making with its mother. This 
state of love is favorable to its develop- 
ment in body, mind and character, and the 
mother should be very careful not to give 
way to anger-spells in the baby’s presence. 
If there has to be a hot dispute with a 
servant or an older child, or the merchant 
(not to mention the father), the mother 
should first separate from her baby, and 
avoid letting it interpret her emotional 
state during the dispute. 

Controlling and disciplining the baby’s 
anger emotions is most difficult and most 
important. The baby may have little fear 
of anything, and be so confident of its 
mother’s slavery, through mother-love, that 
it dares to be a great tyrant, and to insist 
on having its own way and following its 
own inclinations regardless of the necessi- 
ties of the adult life around it. It feels 
hungry and goes into an anger-spell imme- 
diately, to get from its mother the food it 
desires. It finds, sometimes, that this pol- 
icy works admirably, by getting food 
quickly and bringing out the mother’s ex- 
pressions of love. This experience is in- 
terpreted by instinct as justifying the 
anger-spell, and the baby gets no impres- 
sion that the anger-spell is disapproved by 
the mother. The attitude of slavery on 
the part of the mother to the egoism of the 
child is appalling, and produces a state of 
emotion in babyhood from which it is very 
dificult to wean the child at the age of four 


or five when it has to begin to harmonize 
with the lives of adults in the family. 

The anger-cry is distinct from the fear- 
cry, and should be recognized by the 
mother and responded to appropriately. 
The attitude of disapproval should be 
marked and expressed by voice and face 
and touch, and the baby should not suc- 
ceed in getting what it wants by means of 
an angry protest and screaming. If the 
baby is fed after it has changed from the 
hunger-call to the anger-cry, naturally it 
gets the idea that the anger-cry brought the 
food, and will soon form a habit of pass- 
ing quickly from the hunger-call to the 
anger-cry. The feeding should come 
promptly on the hunger-call, that there 
may be no occasion for passing into the 
anger-cry; but if the baby does begin to get 
angry at delay in feeding, it should not be 
fed in its anger-fit, and coddled into 
peacefulness. The feeding should be de- 
layed until the child has been given a 
chance to interpret the attitude of disap- 
proval of its mother, and has stopped its 
angry crying. At the first sign of the re- 
turn of the emotion of love for the mother, 
the feeding should begin and seem to the 
baby to be a reward for getting back into 
that state of mind. The hunger-cry may 
be very much like the pain-cry, if the baby 
is very hungry, and there should be keen 
interpretation on the part of the mother to 
avoid mixing the discipline, but nature 
has given the mother a strong instinct, so 
that there may be few mistakes. 

Pain is a natural means by which the 
baby is restrained from doing what is 
against its welfare, and pleasure is a nat- 
ural inducement to do what is for its bene- 
fit. There should be control on the part 
of the mother over the pain and pleasure 
experiences of the child. Mother’s ap- 
proval should be lavished on the child 
when it is “good” and disapproval should 
be expressed with strength sufficient for ap- 
preciation when it is “bad.” Expressions 
of disapproval may include, sometimes, 
physical pain, produced by spanking, with 
very good results. A spanking should be 
given when the child is willfully persisting 
in disregarding its mother’s disapproval. 
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It is far better to bring the conflict through 
rapidly and get the baby back to a state 
of attempting to harmonize with its mother 
quickly, than, for the sake of avoiding a 
spanking, to allow it to go through a long 
experience of rebellion and screaming and 
moroseness. The spanking should be hard 
enough to set up the natural instinctive 
effort to avoid pain, so that the baby will 
tend to keep out of the “spanking situa- 
tion” in the future by not going too far 
in its rebellion against the mother. If the 
mother is wise in the use of love as a re- 
ward for the “good” baby and of disap- 
proval and disinclination to do for the 
baby as punishment for not being “good,” 
there will be very little need for physical 
pain as a control. But almost every baby 
will make several tests of its mother’s pa- 
tience and willingness to submit to domina- 
tion. Great care should be exercised to 
recognize these tests of will-power, and to 
meet them with firmness (and with a spank- 
ing, if that be necessary), in order to con- 
vince the baby that the attempt to get its 
way by angry crying is sure to be unsuc- 
cessful. 

The use of pleasure as a stimulation for 
good conduct should be carried out most 
enthusiastically, for the baby is not by in- 
stinct able to appreciate the ideal of being 
good just for the sake of the good. The 
baby cannot appreciate many rewards, 
but it can appreciate that of love and fon- 
dling, and this should be its chief recom- 
pense. 

The mother should exercise all possible 
judgment in this babyhood discipline, so 
that the baby may make a good start in its 
character development, because the tenden- 
cies which set up in babyhood persist in 
childhood, and result in developed good or 
bad dispositions and habits and emotional 
states. It is difficult for the child to out- 
grow bad baby habits even though it is 
convinced intellectually that they are 
wrong. A baby’s will is largely the in- 
stinctive choice of conduct that will gratify 
the personality in some way. The mother 
should control the results of the baby’s ac- 
tions so that it gets satisfaction for right 
conduct and some unsatisfactory personal 


experience for wrong action. The mother 
uses her knowledge of right and wrong to 
decide what conduct to let the baby get 
pleasure out of and what to associate with 
dissatisfaction. In early babyhood, the 
mother thus begins to pass down to the 
child the wisdom of her years of experi- 
ence. As the baby’s mind develops during 
childhood, the justification of the mother’s 
appreciations of right and wrong can be 
explained to the child and should be ex- 
plained, so that the child will have a basis 
for its moral judgments in an understand- 
ing of human experience. The difficulties 
of fulfillment of moral standards will be 
much mitigated if the mother transmits to 
the baby from the beginning of its experi- 
ences, her own wisdom in matters of con- 
duct, by exercising control over rewards 
and punishments, the baby will find itself 
in possession of a character, when it be- 
comes able to think and to decide in its 
own mind what is right (to tell the truth, 
for example) that will easily respond to 
fulfill the ideal in which it comes to believe 
independently. It has been living the 
truthful life in response to the ideals of its 
mother; therefore it is easy to be truthful 
independently of its mother. 

The animal mother follows by instinct 
the policy which is outlined in this state- 
ment, and the human mother sometimes 
does also; but the effectiveness of the char- 
acter education discipline can be strength- 
ened by an understanding on the part of 
the mother of human experience, for the 
mother then knows just what she is about. 
Sometimes this instinctive treatment of the 
baby is modified under conditions of civ- 
ilization by interference from many de- 
mands on the mother; sometimes the dis- 
cipline is delegated to a nurse, and is 
poorly done because the nurse has not the 
instinct for this program of character edu- 
cation which the mother has. It should be 
the glory of the mother to bring up her 
own baby, to transmit to it not merely the 
physical inheritance, but the character in- 
heritance, of her family. Thus she serves 
her day and generation, and there is gen- 
eral rejoicing that a worthy man or woman 
has been born and educated. 
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A QUESTION ANSWERED 





of the Pennsylvania Branch of the Congress. 


important subject! 
who believe in both.—Epiror. 





The stimulating question in the February issue of the magazine, “What’s the Matter with the 
Parent-Teacher Association?” has brought this interesting answer from Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, President 


Let us have some more answers from our readers—a Round Table Conference on this most 
We want to hear from those who doubt its value and success and from those 








DeaAR Epitor: 
() good friend, Prof. Killius, has 


done the Parent-Teacher Movement 

a distinct service in asking, “What 
is the Matter with the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation Movement?” by crystallizing the 
doubts and fears of its friends, as well as 
the criticisms of its enemies. I hope that 
the whole matter may be well thrashed out 
in a big public discussion—to clear the at- 
mosphere—to put an end to mistaken meth- 
ods—and to bring to light helpful ideas 
lurking in the minds of our critics as well 
as our friends. Every movement should 
welcome the truth, if it wants to grow. 
That there is something the matter, no one 
either inside or outside of the movement 
can deny, but as Mr. Killius so justly says, 
the trouble is not with the idea, but with 
the imperfections common to all of us. 
Yet in spite of these imperfections, the 
movement is making great strides. In the 
United States nearly every state is organ- 
ized, and the total national membership is 
almost 500,000. California has 60,000 
members, and Pennsylvania’s membership 
has grown from 2,000 members six years 
ago, to 20,000 in 1922. In the past six 
months requests for literature and help in 
organizing have come from over fifty new 
communities in one state alone. Mr. Kil- 
lius wonders why the movement does not 
sweep the.country. It is sweeping it, but 
slowly and surely, making mistakes and 
profiting by them, as all movements are 
obliged to do. 

Why do many communities organize and 
then abandon the P.-T. A.? One fruitful 
cause is “missionary zeal,” which super- 
imposes an organization before public sen- 
timent is properly educated and a genuine 
hunger for a P.-T. A. felt by school au- 
thorities and patrons. Another widely 


prevalent cause of abandonment is failure 
to select the fittest available president— 
one who has not only enthusiasm and will- 
ingness to work, but balance, judgment 
and tact; one who will secure literature on 
the P.-T. A. movement from state and na- 
tional headquarters, read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest it—in order to find what 
will work in her particular community— 
and then bring the ideas she has formed 
before her executive committee, which 
should be made up of representatives of the 
school board, teachers, the principal and 
the patrons, so that the viewpoint of every 
element in the school question is consid- 
ered; one who will take the organ of the 
P.-T. A. movement, the CHILp-WELFARE 
MacazZInE, and read it from cover to cover; 
one who will attend conventions and carry 
back enthusiasm and definite helpful ideas 
to her members; in other words, a presi- 
dent who will do what all other leaders in 
all other organizations do to keep them 
alive and going. I know several boroughs 
in Pennsylvania where the presidents of the 
P.-T. A. have not only refused to call meet- 
ings, but also to resign. Anyone who has 
accepted such an office has assumed a sacred 
responsibility, and should discharge it ac- 
cordingly. Every member of the executive 
committee should feel a responsibility only 
slightly less than that of the president, if 
the organization is to do things worth 
while. A third cause of abandonment is 
making entertainment too large an element 
in the programs, and throwing the burden 
of the program upon the teachers, when 
one of the fundamental aims of the organi- 
zation is to lighten the burdens of the 
teacher as much as possible. Criticism of 
school policies is a fourth cause of aban- 
donment. I do not think I can do better 
in answer to the question of abandonment 
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than to quote from the handbook of in- 
formation, issued by the national organiza- 
tion, its list of “Don’ts” for Parent-Teacher 
Associations: ' 


1. Don’t forget that the purpose of your 
organization is to work solely and unceas- 
ingly to secure the best that is possible for 
the boys and girls. 

2. Don’t attempt to dictate the policy of 
administration of the school with which 
you are connected. 

3. Don’t bring private grievances to the 
meetings; they should be settled in the 
school office. 


4. Don’t allow your association to be 
used for promoting of personal interests 
by individuals or political parties. 


5. Don’t allow money-raising to feature 
too largely in your work; there are more 
important ends to be attained. 


6. Don’t let your programs deteriorate 
into mere entertainments; keep them along 
lines directly helpful to both parents and 
teachers. 


7. Don’t exclude fathers from office if 
you wish fathers to attend; evening meet- 
ings are desirable in order to make their 
attendance possible. 


8. Don’t expect teachers to drill the chil- 
dren especially for their part of the pro- 
gram and don’t keep the children waiting 
through tedious preliminaries. 


9. Don’t compel your speaker to listen 
to business reports and long preliminary 
programs; give him an early place on the 
program and a chance to get the early train 
home. 


10. Don’t let your meetings become too 
formal; have free discussion and good fel- 
lowship. 

11. Don’t be late in beginning or closing 
your meetings; have short sessions and con- 
duct your business as expeditiously as pos- 


sible. 


12. Don’t assign all the work to a small 
group of members. Train up new work- 
ers by distribution of duties and responsi- 
bilities. 


13. Don’t fail to provide for the children 
who must accompany the parents because 
they cannot be left alone at home; an 
extra room can be provided and one or two 
of the mothers can be appointed each 
month to care for the children there. 


14. Don’t for a moment believe that a 
successful Parent-Teacher Association can 
be conducted without serious thought and 
careful planning; give to your leaders your 
hearty support. 

In closing, may I say a word in answer 
to Mr. Killius’ statement that parent-teacher 
associations err in deviating from the con- 
sideration of the child. I quite agree with 
him, but I do not agree that working for 
“better schools, playgrounds, kindergar- 
tens, clinics, school lunches, ete.,” is aban- 
doning our true aim. Everyone of these 
activities reacts powerfully upon the health, 
mind and morals of the child; and for us 
to spend our time at meetings rehearsing 
glittering generalities about child welfare, 
and then not to lift a finger to realize them, 
would be fatuous. 


As to discussions of all phases of child 
welfare, Mr. Killius need have no fear that 
these are being neglected by Parent-Teacher 
Associations, for a glance through the pro- 
grams prepared by the Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations of almost 
any state in the Union will show that child- 
training, child health, recreation, the *teen 
age, laws affecting children, sex education, 
school attendance laws, quarantine laws, 
new educational methods, thrift, and every 
other angle of the welfare of children, have 
been included in them. 

I hope that Mr. Killius will tell us just 
what he means by “child welfare,” for in 
the modern conception of the term it has 
many phases, including those which are 
ruled out for P.-T. A. realization in this 
article. May we know what phases he 
thinks are legitimate for parent-teacher dis- 
cussion and attainment? 


Very sincerely yours, 
ALIcE F. KIERNAN, 


President, Pennsylvania Branch, 


N. C. M. and P.-T, A. 
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THE FIRST THREE STEPS 
BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Home Economics Advisor for the American Bond and Mortgage Company 











dren!” sighed a mother of four the 

other day, “but when it comes to 
money I just give up. They each have ten 
cents a week and they know they have to 
save every penny. That’s a sure way to 
make children thrifty!” But is it? Cer- 
tainly it is far from normal to save one’s 
entire income. Most of us must spend a 
good part of our income for necessities and 
have to use both self-denial and judgment 
in order to save a fair portion of what we 
have. Real thrift is not merely saving 
money. It is spending so wisely that pro- 
vision for the future is made while current 
expenses are provided for. Instead of re- 
quiring a child to save every cent he has, 
it would be better to stimulate a normal 
interest in saving by giving him a modest 
start of capital. A gift of a reliable bond 
is more than the mere money it represents; 
itis a gift for the future and a beginning of 
a financial education. Giving a child the 
idea of invested capital and of compound- 
ing interest is the first step toward teaching 
children how to spend money. 


| HEAR so much about training chil- 


fortunately, out of war experience has 
come the knowledge that we as a nation 
must be more thrifty and there is being de- 
veloped in the schools a system of thrift 
teaching graded to meet the age of each 
child. But systems of teaching grow slowly 
and cannot make up in a month or a year 
for the neglect of previous years. 

And at best teaching can do little unless 
the child has a chance to practice what is 
preached to him at school. One would not 
expect to make a good cook without a 
kitchen to practice in; one would have little 
confidence in a carpenter who had never 
held a hammer; so the child can get little 
good out of the thrift the schools are trying 
to teach unless parents interest themselves 
and give their young folks money for prac- 
tice in spending. 


When would you begin this financial 
training? The first time a child asks for 
a penny to spend is the time to begin his 
training. The mere fact that he asks for 
money shows that he has begun to under- 
stand finance; he has learned that with 
money in his hand, he can get something 
he wants. The next step is to teach him 
how to get what he wants with the money he 
has at his disposal and the still further step 
is to make him want something worth hav- 
ing. A child trained through those three 
steps of finance will not go far wrong when 
grown-up responsibilities are put on his 
shoulders. 

“But if I’ve decided to begin, how do I 
go about it?” 

The first time a child asks for a penny 
to spend, he should be given a certain sum, 
say five pennies, in a pocket book of his 
own. And he should be told that a week 
from that day he will be given another 
allowance all his own. I always advise 
paying a child’s allowance in pennies. I 
don’t know that one can buy anything with 
a penny nowadays, but five pennies seem 
very much more worth having than any 
nickel, however new and shining. 

Money once paid to a child becomes his 
own and he is not to be dictated to as to 
its spending. But by the subtle power of 
suggestion, which most mothers understand 
so well, he is led to understand that people 
who are to be trusted with funds always 
give something and always save some- 
thing out of their substance. So, quite 
naturally, if the home influence is good, 
he will get into the habit of taking money 
to Sunday school and to dropping 
something into the bank on his desk to be 
taken later to the “big bank” or to the post- 
office. And, if he is encouraged, he will 
feel every bit as much interested in money 
saved and quite as much pride in money 
given, as he does in money spent for candy 
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or fun. It’s all in the point of view toward 
which he is.encouraged. 

Supposing this first allowance was begun 
around the age of four, by the fifth birth- 
day the young financier will have learned 
something about money and will deserve an 
increase in both allowance and responsi- 
bility. At that time he can be paid from 
twenty-five to fifty cents a week and can 
be responsible for the buying of a few of 
his clothes—say, stockings and handker- 
chiefs and perhaps rubbers—anything 
where careless handling on his part would 
make waste and where careful habits will 
save him money. This gives him a chance 
to learn that if he is careful about holes in 
his stockings or about keeping rubbers in 
their right place, he will actually have more 


money left in his pocket for something he — 


wants more than a pair of rubbers. 

This also gives the beginning of the sec- 
ond step in his financial training—buying. 
A child of five or six is plenty old enough 
to learn how to buy a pair of stockings or 
a pocket handkerchief and a mother who 
takes time and patience in this important 
part of early teaching will find her girl or 
boy developing careful personal habits not 
even thought of by the youngster who finds 
a new pair of stockings in his drawer when 
the old ones begin to show wear. 

As the added birthdays come, the allow- 
ance should he increased and the responsi- 
bilities added, till, by the age of eleven or 
twelve, the boy or girl is buying practically 
all his or her clothes. By that time the 
child will have a balanced idea of spending 
and will understand that money was not 
meant to be frittered away but to be used 
to the utmost advantage. 

This is not a mere theory, written out to 
fill space. It is a principle that has been 
tested through years in our own family life 
and has been found sound and good. Our 
own children have been brought up on al- 
lowances—not “spending money” for luxu- 
ries, but regular allowance with definite re- 
sponsibilities attached. They have learned 
to buy all their own clothes, to buy all 
school accessories (and that means a great 
saving to the parent, for careful habits 
make a big difference in this item) and to 


finance all the fun they have away from 
home. 

Do the children like it? To be sure they 
do! They wouldn’t have any other system! 
It makes them careful, but it also makes 
them independent citizens and they lve 
having the power of choice which, by the 
way, is one of the greatest educational as- 
sets of life. Training in choosing, means 
training in judgment, and that’s what you 
want your girl or boy to have. They ve 
learned to keep accounts, not to tell how 
much they spent but to show what they got 
for their money. I don’t have to tell them 
to keep accounts; they want to do it be- 
cause then they can tell “how they are 
coming out” and whether they are getting 
what they want most with their money. 
They’ve learned to make budgets (and not 
to be afraid of the idea). Clothes budgets, 
fund budgets and saving budgets; they 
know a budget is something they need— it’s 
a plan for spending, and that if they are 
going to get what they want for their money 
they will have to plan before they spend. 

“But isn’t it a lot of bother?” sighs some- 
body. 

To be sure it’s a bother. 
is work for somebody. 

And children’s allowances are every bit 
as much education for the parent as for the 
child. For instance, an allowance once 
promised becomes a definite financial obli- 
gation and should be paid with as much 
promptness as the rent or a note to the 
bank. You do not want to train your child 
to think lightly of business obligations, so 
you must pay debts to him with punctilious 
care. Also an allowance paid to a child 
becomes his, and a parent has no moral 
right to dictate in the spending. Give ad- 
vice when asked, but dictate—never. 

And, most important of all, when you 
tell your child that the allowance is to be 
so much, see that that is all he gets. Just 
as soon as a parent begins supplementing 
and adding and buying things the child is 
supposed to buy—all the educational value 
of an allowance is lost; and with it is lost 
the child’s faith in his parent’s word. 

Yes, it’s work. But it pays a thousand 
fold in cash, in education, and in happiness. 


All education 
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Styles and Standards 


e 


BY MARY L. LANGWORTHY 


of girls stand aghast at the extremes 

to which their daughters are willing 
to <o in order to make themselves beautiful 
in the eyes of their fellow men. This reach- 
ins out after beauty is, of course, a per- 
fectly natural impulse, and if turned in the 
right direction will contribute largely to the 
salisfaction, and eventually, the efficiency, 
of the girl. There should, however, be cer- 
tain standards by which we may measure 
the beauty and fitness of garments, and 
these are so simple that there really isn’t 
much excuse for ignoring them. 

The first general standard is that of 
beauty: every girl has the right to be beauti- 
fully dressed whether she is rich or poor, 
plain or beautiful. She has the right to 
know what things will bring out her good 
points and what things conceal or subdue 
her ugly ones. She should know what 


| N each succeeding generation, mothers 


colors are becoming to her, what lines in 


the making of a dress will make her slender 
or plump, taller or shorter, as she may 
need,—in general, make her look her best. 
She has a right to be fashionably dressed, 
while good taste will counsel her never to 
be in the extreme of fashion. 

The second standard is that of modesty; 
in all of one’s acquaintances there may not 
be more than one or two girls who are im- 
modest, but in everyone’s acquaintance there 
are very many who dress with so great a 
carelessness that it is impossible to tell by 
their appearance whether they are inher- 
ently immodest or not. Under-bodices cut 
too low and over-bodices cut of too thin a 
material combine to give one an impression 
of immodesty. Skirts that are too short or 
those that are too scant may do the same 
thing. Evening dresses cut embarrassingly 
low either in the front or the back and of 

alerial so flimsy that they are of little pro- 

clion may easily be misleading as to the 
racter of the girl that is inside them. 
short, a very simple and effective gauge 
to the modesty or the immodesty of a 
ss is this: any garment that calls atten- 
to the body rather than to the person 


may be safely reckoned as lacking in mod- 
esty. 

The third standard, and one which domi- 
nates the other two, is that of suitability 
to the occasion; when at work or at play, 
or attending social functions, one must be 
dressed to suit the individual time. This 
would mean, of course, that a costume for 
school should consist of low-heeled, broad 
shoes, cotton or woolen stockings, strong, 
and preferably opaque, dress material made 
with the simplest possible lines so that noth- 
ing should interfere with the ease of mind 
or body. Jewelry is out of place at school 
as well as at any other form of continued 
work. The same type of costume applies 
equally to hiking, games, or other forms of 
sturdy recreation. We must not lose sight, 
however, of the fact that into every girl’s 
life there should come times when the “best 
dress” or the party frock is an essential. 
With this may be worn slippers and silk 
stockings and the simple jewelry that is ap- 
propriate to a young girl’s toilet. The 
mother whose income is very small can, if 
she is clever with her needle, make this 
party frock of the simplest materials pro- 
vided that an air of elaboration be con- 
veyed. There are so many dainty materials 
besides silk and georgette that can be made 
up into “dressy” things: the swisses, silk 
mull, organdy, and lawn, that almost any 
girl can afford to have this type of frock. 
It should be understood, however, in incul- 
cating ideals of good dressing in young 
girls, that all elaborate things that are imi- 
tations of the expensive, beautiful things, 
such as cheap embroidery, coarse lace, 
sleazy silks and crépes, are always in poor 
taste and are to be carefully avoided. 

The fourth standard is that of exquisite 
neatness and cleanliness. Nothing can be 
called beautiful or suitable if it is soiled 
or frayed or lacking in fasteners, dusty, or 
showing the need of pressing. 

If we be guided by these four very simple 
standards it should not be difficult for us to 
establish a definite code of comely dressing 
for girls and women. 
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COLORADO AND THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER ACT 
BY FLORENCE E,. DICK 
Educational Director Colorado Child-Welfare Bureau 


The Aims and Purposes of the Mothers Congress and Parent-Teacher Association, adopted «ut 
its organization twenty-six years ago, begin with the following sentences: 

“To raise the standards of home life; to develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

“To give young people opportunities to learn the proper care and training of children. 

“To bring into closer relation the home and the school.” 

We have succeeded most wonderfully in carrying out the third aim and in a general way w 


have done much under the first two. 


We now have a wonderful opportunity through the Sheppard-Towner Act, which we hav 
pledged ourselves to support, to vitalize and make possible of accomplishment the first two purposes 


HE Colorado plan for the Sheppard. 

Towner Act calls for the establishing 

of Child Welfare Centers throughout 
the state where instruction to mothers 
in prenatal, infant, and child care may be 
given; where children may be weighed, 
measured, and examined; and where nu- 
tritional work may be carried on. 

A State Supervisor of Nurses has been 
established in the State Board of Health, 
in whose office will be kept a list of avail- 
able nurses. The Supervisor will prescribe 
standards for different types of nursing 
such as: school nursing, community nurs- 
ing, etc.; will stimulate the nursing service 
already established and endeayor to install 
nurses in communities or counties without 
such service. 

Health conferences will be held through- 
out the State in conjunction with the State 
educational institutions. A prominent 
pediatrist will be employed to assist the 
local physicians and nurses in the examina- 
tion of babies and pre-school age children, 
and in conferences with mothers. 

Literature will be distributed through all 
public health agencies, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, Women’s Clubs, and all other 
organizations interested in Child-Welfare 
in Colorado. 

In coéperation with the Parent-Teacher 
Association, Pre-School Age Study Circles 
will be organized for education in home- 
making and parenthood. 

In view of the fact that a large majority 
of home makers only receive an elementary 
education, we are endeavoring to induce 
the public schools to include an elementary 
course in home-making, infant care, and 
child care for seventh and eighth grade stu- 


dents, and for all students thirteen years of 
age or over in other grades. 

In pursuance of this purpose, we are de- 
lighted to learn of the Bulletin No. 5, 1922, 
on “Reorganization of Home Economics 
in Secondary Education,” which is a report 
of the Commission for the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education appointed by the 
National Education Association. This Bul- 
letin is the report of the Home Economics 
Committee under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Henrietta Calvin, specialist in Home 
Economics, Federal Bureau of Education. 
Washington, D. C. 

The report says: “Heretofore the aims 
have been to narrow and the content has 
been limited. Teaching in Home 
Economics has not been adequately articu- 
lated with home life and home experience. 

“The committee desires to urge the im- 
portance of introducing the work into fifth 
and sixth grades as rapidly as possible. 

“The work is correlated with geography. 
English, arithmetic, art, hygiene, and gen- 
eral science. 

“The motives: Health, home helpfulness, 
thrift, efficiency in household occupations, 
and an awakened social consciousness.” 

In the Home projects are included: 

Making dress for baby. 

Care of baby. 

Care of bedroom. 

Care of children. 

a. Garments needed by infant. 

b. Materials and patterns suitable for 
infant. 

c. Bathing and care of little children. 

d. Foods for little children. 

We are urging the adoption of this reor- 
ganized home economics course into the 


too 
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shool systems of Colorado, believing that 
such education will be fundamental in the 
reduction of infant and maternal mortality. 

We are endeavoring in every way possi- 
ble to make home-making a popular and 
professional business, and to induce every 
home to establish a home-making library 
which shall include books on prenatal care, 
infant care, child care, children’s reading, 
budgets, interior decoration, cookery, sew- 
ing, ete. 

We are asking the librarians of the State 
to assist us by forming a home-making sec- 
tion in their libraries in which they will 
place the best, most up-to-date books on 
home-making which they have on hand and 


can from time to time procure. We are 
sending them pamphlets on prenatal care, 
child care, infant care, and malnutrition, 
and asking them to place these pamphlets 
in a conspicuous place in their home-mak- 
ing section, and to inform those interested 
that these pamphlets may be obtained free 
of charge by application to the Child- 
Welfare Bureau, Capitol Building, Denver. 

The women of Colorado are piedged to 
assist in this great work for better homes, 
better health, better parenthood, a better 
civilization, a better America. Let us lend 
a hand and do our best to make the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act a success, for in it we 
have a great educational opportunity. 


WHAT SHALL WE SEE? 
BY HILDA D. MERRIAM 
Chairman Better Films Committee, National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


‘| JHE Congress recommends for the family group the following films, reviewed 


during January. 


They afford clean and wholesome recreation. 


We hope that 


these lists of good films will be used as extensively as are lists of good books. 
Remember that our attendance at any “movie” means that we are creating a demand 
for that kind of a film, so it is very important that we patronize only those which we 


can approve, 


Your committee is doing this work so that you may know what films 


are the best and may give your patronage only to the best. 
The producers are now turning to our classics for material, and there are some 


of what one of our committee calls “these perverted versions” on our lists. 


We want 


vou to see them so that you may raise your voice and join in our protest against this 


distortion of famous masterpieces. 
eraves—if such a thing were possible 
FOR THE FAMILY, 
Peg o’ My Heart. 


Dumas and Blackmore might well turn in their 
at the thought of the travesty made of their art. 


The Headless Horseman (Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow). 


A Winter’s Tale. 


Thomas Meighan in “Back Home and Broke.” 


The Hottentot. 
Harold Lloyd in “Dr. Jack.” 


The Pride of Palomar (excellent except for strong anti-Japanese propa- 


ganda). 
For Hicw Scoot. AcE. 
Jack Holt in “Making a Man.” 


Mary Pickford in “Tess of the Storm Country.” 


(Not good for young chil- 


dren because of close-ups of brutality.) 


Booth Tarkington’s “The Flirt.” 
Lorna Doone. 
Monte Cristo. 
For ADULTS. 
Lon Chaney in “Shadows.” 
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WANTED—OUTDOOR PLAY 


BY CHARLES F. POWLISON 


e 


General Secretary of the National Child Welfare Association, Inc. | 


human instincts is the impulse to 

play. Indeed, it is an instinct com- 
mon to all young animals. The puppy or 
kitten that does not frisk about is surely 
ill; the baby that does not play is rightly a 
cause of alarm to his parents. 

Play is nature’s way of developing the 
child physically, mentally and morally. 
Without play, mus- 
cles cannot become 
strong, supple and 
well co-ordinated, 
the senses cannot 
become alert and 
efficient, the mind 
cannot be properly 
developed and the 
character lacks the 
best and 
training. 

One of the most 
serious problems of 
our times is “How 
shall our children 
and young people 
amuse themselves?” 
Too often the an- 
swer is found in the 
moving picture the- 
atre, pool room, 
league baseball 
game, dance hall or 
other form of com- 
mercialized amuse- 
ment. 

These diversions 
areundesirable from 
more than one point of view. In the first 
place, they substitute passive diversion and 
amusement for active, creative recreation. 
They give little exercise to either body or 
mind. They tend to form in the child the 
habit of expecting amusement rather than 
seeking means of making his own recrea- 
tion. They foster the indolent spectator’s 
point of view rather than that of an active, 


a. the most deeply rooted of all 


surest 


Trainin: 


Play Is Natures Way 
Developing the Body 


Educat g for Life 


RURAL RECREATION 4 


vigorous partaker in a wholesome sport. 

In the second place, these forms of 
amusement keep the boy and girl indoors 
just at the age when they should be rejoic- 
ing in the great outdoors and learning all 
its secrets. 

Vigorous outdoor folk-dancing is the 
best of tonics for health and spirits, but 
what has the languid and languorous danc- 
ing of today, in hot, 
stuffy rooms, to rec- 
ommend it? 

Pageants and the- 
atricals in an 
door theatre, or 
acted on the village 
green, are alto- 
gether delightful. 
Contrast them for a 
moment with _ the 
physical and moral 
benefits to be 
rived from spending 
an hour in a hot, 
close motion picture 
house, watching the 
gyrations of a 
“vamp” or the 
crimes of a bandit. 

Nature speaks, in- 
deed, a “‘various |an- 
guage” to all who 
love her, and we 
cannot afford to let 
our children grow 
up entirely unfamil- 
iar with her speech. 
But it is not alone 
the city child who needs the tonic of 
outdoor play. In the country, all too 
many of the boys and girls, especially 
those in their ’teens, have plenty of work, 
but almost no opportunity for socialized, 
outdoor play. Perhaps this is why the 
country youth so often is unevenly devel- 
oped, round-shouldered, slow and lumber- 
ing, shy and awkward. 
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lt is for these somewhat older boys and 
sirls that the various recreational agencies 
are doing such a wonderful work. The 
smaller children can wade in the brook, 
tumble on the haycocks and play hide and 
seek on the lawn, but their older sisters 


















































: and brothers sadly need some help in or- 
of eanizing, planning and socializing their 
ts pleasures and outdoor sports. 
ye Here is the great need which is being so 
il splendidly met by the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
~ C. A., playground workers, community 
at service, and many other smaller, local 
- agencies. They are striving to see that in 
* both city and country, children, boys and 
™ girls, young people—yes, and old folks, 

too —shall learn more of the joy of outdoor 
- living and outdoor fun. 
* Only in the years to come can their suc- 
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cess be fully measured in a heartier, hap- 
pier, better generation—a generation which 
shall prefer the music of the brook and the 
wind to the noisiest jazz band, and shall 
find a tramp through the woods or a moun- 
tain climb more exhilarating than the 
“hesitation” or the “toddle.” 
Wordsworth’s ideal of a maiden’s edu- 
cation is as true now as in his own day— 
truer, perhaps, because more needed. 


“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; : 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


EpiroriaL Note.—The pictures illustrating this article are reproductions of posters issued by 
the National Child Welfare Association, and obtainable from them. The originals are 17 by 28 
ines in size and beautifully hand-colored. For information concerning these and some 500 other 
po-ters, write to the National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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SCHOOL SURVIVAL 


BY H. B. BONNER 





Mrs. C. C. Noble. 





Mr. Bonner was the Specialist in Educational Statistics in the United States Bureau of 
Education for five years under the former Commissioner, Dr. Claxton. 
striking statement was obtained from Mr. Bonner by the National Chairman on Scholarships, 


His figures talk. This 





STUDY of the age and grade of ten 
JA nitions of school children shows 

that there are more repeaters in the 
first grade than there are beginners, and 
that for every one thousand entering for the 
first grade, all remain in school until they 
reach the fifth grade, 830 will survive to 
the sixth grade, 710 to the seventh grade, 
and 634 to the eighth grade. Of the origi- 
nal one thousand only 342 will enter high 
school, 246 reach the second year, 181 the 
third year, 150 the fourth year, and 139 
will graduate. Out of the one thousand 
entering the first grade, only 72 will re- 
main in school long enough to enter col- 
lege, only 52 will become sophomores, 39 
juniors, 30 seniors, and 23 will graduate. 
Thus it seems that over one-third of the 
children will drop out of the school before 
they reach the eighth grade, and almost 
two-thirds of them drop out before they 
enter the high school, 86 per cent will not 
remain in school long enough to graduate 
from high school, and over 97 per cent 
will not remain in school long enough to 
receive the baccalaureate degree. 

The survival percentages, of course, for 
the present time are higher than those for 
past years, and the average child com- 
pleting his education today is receiving 
more schooling than the child who com- 
pleted his education several years ago. 

In 1919 it was found that the average 
child becoming 21 years of age had re- 
ceived only 1,076 days of schooling. This 
is a little less than six years of 180 days 
each. Dr. Spaulding has truly said, that 
we are a nation of sixth graders. While 
the average school term is 160 days, chil- 
dren actually attend only 120 days. If we 
measure the average education of a citizen 
on the basis of 120 school days to the year, 
it is found that the average person has re- 
ceived a ninth grade education. 


The number of children finishing the 
four-year high school course varies consid- 
erably in the different States. In Vermont, 
27 per cent of the population 18 years of 
age completes a four-year high school 
course. In Maine, 26 per cent; in New 
Hampshire, 24 per cent of the population 
graduates from high school. In South 
Carolina only 1.5 per cent of the corre- 
sponding population completes a four-year 
high school course. In Arkansas the per- 
centage is 3.3, and in Mississippi 3.8 per 
cent. 

Comparing the extreme States, it is found 
that eighteen times as large a proportion of 
the population in Vermont is receiving a 
high school education as in South Caro- 
lina. In a similar way the per cent of the 
population graduating from college also 
varies from .7 per cent in Louisiana to 5.3 
per cent in Massachusetts. Thus in Massa- 
chusetts almost eight times as many peo- 
ple are receiving a college education as in 
Louisiana, in proportion to the population. 

In 1918 it was found that there were 
about a million college graduates in the 
United States. In 1920 the census bureau 
found that 6 per cent of the population ten 
years of age and over is illiterate. IN 
OTHER WORDS, ABOUT FIVE MILLIONS OF PEO- 
PLE ARE NOT ABLE TO READ AND WRITE. 
Thus the number of illiterates is five times 
as great as the number of college graduates. 
Louisiana has almost 22 per cent of illit- 
erates, and Arizona, New Mexico, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and South Carolina have 
over 15 per cent of illiteracy. In Iowa the 
percentage of illiteracy is only 1.1, and in 
Nebraska only 1.4. In Louisiana the per- 
cent of illiteracy is almost 22 times as 
great as in Iowa. There are enough illit- 
erates in the United States to equal the en- 
tire population of the States of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada and Arizona! 
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RELIGION AND MORALS 


BY ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 





Eprror’s Note.—In all the agitation over the strange characteristics of the “ris- 
ins generation,” we are in danger of making continual use of the “ambulance down 
in the valley” instead of building the “fence ’round the top of the cliff,” leaving the 
dangerous operfings unguarded while we wail over the victims of our own negligence. 
Our contributing editor, Miss Lynch, voices so completely the attitude of the CHILp- 
\\ELFARE MAGAZINE on a most vital subject that we have this month relinquished to 
her the editorial chair, so that she may speak from it on “Religion and Morals.” 

We hope that every parent, teacher and director of young people will listen to 


what she has to say. 











ARENTS who want 

Pp: have good chil- 

dren without giv- 

ing them a_ religious 

education are trying to 

build a_ superstructure 

without a foundation. 

Nothing can be depended 

upon to carry boys and 

girls safely through 

moral perils except faith in God. Unless 

children are taught to regard all their 

thoughts, words and actions in the light of 

eternity, they become men and women for 
whom self-restraint is impossible. 

There is no such thing as a good educa- 
tion that neglects the soul. Young Ameri- 
cans are undeniably clever, but when they 
are given all the so-called advantages of 
schooling and have no religion as a direc- 
tive of their minds, they may justly be re- 
garded as mere educated animals. Their 
brains are sharpened to the doing of only 
two things: making money and having a 
sood time. 

Religion is not art, nor morality, nor 
philosophy. According to the sense of its 
Latin origin, the word implies carefulness 
and attention to what concerns God. A 
dee ly-felt need of Divine help which gives 
aid. peace, happiness and perfection, cou- 
pled with the hope of friendly intercourse 
with the Deity, is the chief source of true 
success on earth, and it is with religion as 
affecting our life on earth that we have 
now to deal. Very early, indeed, should 
parents begin to implant in the child’s 


heart a reverence for Divine authority, 
which is a mingling of respect and affec- 
tion, a building up of love and awe. Only 
by direct instruction and example can the 
child learn to fear and avoid things offen- 
sive to God. 

Between the ages of three and seven your 
children should be grounded in these essen- 
tials: Belief that there is a Supreme Be- 
ing; that He is a living, personal God; that 
He has created everything that exists, and 
yet is our good Father, who knows us and 
loves us; that He will judge all human be- 
ings by the law of love which He taught 
mankind; that God forgives the sins of re- 
pentant souls; that our souls are immortal; 
that it is our duty to pray to God as to a 
loving Father; that if we show devotion 
and faith, we may hope for God’s grace to 
keep us from sin. 

Teach young children, also, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Golden Rule, and the 23d 
Psalm, beginning, “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.” This much done, you have laid the 
foundation for instruction in the particular 
doctrines of your own church. 

Real success, that is, the consciousness 
of having lived a helpful,.God-fearing life, 
will not fail your children if you establish 
early a becoming sense of humility, an un- 
derstanding of our limitations, a willing- 
ness to be taught, and the habit of first sub- 
mitting to discipline and then disciplining 
yourself. Bring up your children so that 
they will never disregard the “still, small 
voice,” for without direct instruction they 
cannot know about conscience, about right 
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and wrong, or rise in the scale of under- 
standing. . 

Few questions of the present hour are 
being more hotly discussed than that of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools. The 
District Court of Appeals of California 
hands down the decision that, as the book 
of a religious sect, the Bible cannot be used 
in the public schools of the state. The 
newspapers have editorialized this decision 
as deplorable, even disastrous, in language 
that suggests a doomsday finality. Let us 
face facts and try to determine whether the 
worst is actually happening, and if so, let 
us do something about it. 

In certain states the law requires the 
daily reading of at least ten verses from 
the Bible, without comment by the teacher. 
Whether such reading, on the whole, does 
very much to promote religion, or even to 
create an interest in the book itself, I seri- 
ously question, and so do many religious 
leaders of The 
compulsory, monotonous rendition of a set 
portion of Scripture is not calculated to 
touch profoundly the heart of childhood, 
and it is essentially through the heart that 
religion makes its early appeal. 


various denominations. 


In view 
of the patent inffectiveness of this plan, 
now a custom for years sufficient to give it 
a fair test, I have often wondered why it 
has been continued. In its stead I would 
urge that children learn daily a single verse 
that shall be a seed of righteousness, taught 
with all the earnestness of which the 
teacher is capable. 

The objection, of course, is that the 
teacher would then be called upon to ex- 
plain and interpret according to her lights 
and belief. Yet there are Bible verses 
enough for every day of the entire school 
course, from kindergarten to university, 
that carry their own interpretation and are 
no more amenable to sectarian bias than 
the current date on the calendar. 

Critics of the California decision are 
featuring not only the loss in a religious 
sense, but from the cultural and utilitarian 
viewpoint, reminding us that many great 
men have owed their success to an educa- 
tion founded on early instruction in the 
Bible. Granted. But is it not also true 


— 


that to their parents, rather than to school 
teachers, every single one of them was in- 
debted for that solid religious education 
that gave strength and beauty to character, 
kindled the imagination, and furnished that 
simple yet majestic vocabulary with which 
to create ideas and to express them tersely 
and truly? The responsibility for religious 
teaching should rest on the parents. \t is 
entirely too much to expect the schoo! to 
instil religion into children from irreligious 
homes. If all those mothers and fathers 
who have been depending upon day school 
and church school for their children’s re- 
ligious and moral education will only be 
galvanized by this decision into teaching 
their own children what they should know 
of the Bible, then great good will come 
from the action. Supposing every reader 
of this magazine starts the day as does this 
Nebraska mother, who is also a county 
chairman for the P.-T. A.: “We get up at 
7.10 and are supposed to be at the table 
within fifteen minutes. We have our morn- 
ing devotions, when Frederick, his father 
and I take turns reading the lesson from 
the Bible. Each of us, even Mary Eliza- 
beth, aged five, repeats his or her memory 
I would like to 
receive a postal from each mother who 
starts the morning in such a way as this. 
As for using the Bible in the schools, 
two things are self-evident: First, the Bible 
as a‘ whole, is unsuitable as a textbook in 
the hands of children; second, portions of 
the Bible are not only eminently suitable 
for reading in school, but they should be 
memorized and pondered on and loved by 
the children, and there is no book in our 
language so rich in material worth memor- 
izing, not only for its moral precepts. but 
for dignity and beauty of language. The 
only drawback, then, is that we do not have 
a version acceptable to all religious de- 
nominations, from which to cull for the 
needs of the hour. Then let us make one. 
or rather, let us compile a textbook con- 
sisting of such portions of the Bible as are 
not matters of controversy and are suited 
to the children’s needs. 


verse after the reading.” 


Let representative 


men, chosen from the various denomina- 
tions, come together and decide upon such 
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parts of the Bible as they can unitedly ac- 
cept 

There are minor objections to this plan. 
Some will argue that nothing will be left 
of the Bible. I venture to assert that of 
the portions suitable for children, the mat- 
ter eliminated will be comparatively little. 
We agree in many more ways than we dis- 
agree. Some will assert that we are present- 
ing to the schools a denatured Bible, from 
which has been eliminated everything “the 
others” did not like, and that “we ought not 
to compromise on religion.” But the main 
purpose is not to evolve a “religion by com- 
promise,” but to agree upon certain splen- 
did pieces of literature that promise a rich 
cultural yield, and at the same time will be 
recognized by the children as a support 
and amplification of their home instruc- 
tion. 

II 

However, we need not continue to raise 
up difficulties. May we not trust that some 
way be found of settling this unseemly dis- 
pute that has raged for years, getting us 
nowhere, tempting us to waste energy that 
should be employed constructively? At 
this moment, the combined energy of all 
the decent people in the United States 
should be directed against an enemy that 
is active in practically every inhabited 
corner of the land, yet is meeting all too 
little opposition. Do YOU PARENTS TAKE 
ACCOUNT OF THE KIND OF MAGAZINES BEING 
SOLD ON PRACTICALLY EVERY NEWSSTAND IN 
THE COUNTRY? You do not, for you con- 
fine your reading to the daily or weekly 
paper, or to your old favorites, or to new 
fiction, feeling no hankering after the dozen 
or so cheap-looking, flashily-titled periodi- 
cals laid out to entrap your boys and girls. 
Yet if you would investigate this matter 
and read these magazines from the stand- 
point of their effect on the young folks of 
high school age, you would one and all 
agree with me that the liquor traffic at its 
worst is incapable of the destruction to 
mental, moral and physical powers being 
dealt out in quantities daily increasing, by 
thes offensive publications. The vital 
thine for parents to remember in this con- 
nection is the well-recognized fact that the 


thinking of a subject is nearly as full an 
experience as the actuality, and that with a 
child’s vivid power of imagination, one 
might about as well expose him to see such 
things as to read about them. 

If space permitted, I might describe vari- 
ous toilsome efforts made during the past few 
months to find an opening for effective at- 
tack on this degrading literature. First, an 
appeal to editors in this form: “Before 
accepting a story for publication, will you 
examine it from the angle of whether you 
would personally read it aloud in your own 
home to your own boys and girls?” The 
editorial reply was: “You can’t get at the 
magazines in that way. All you can do is 
get the advertisers to refuse to take space 
in magazines that publish offensive stories.” 

Next I sought that powerful and expen- 
sive body known as the advertising men, to 
learn whether they would unitedly refuse 
to place “ads” in the kind of magazines I 
described and with which they were ad- 
mittedly familiar. But they said: “You 
cannot get at the matter in that way. As 
business men, we are bound to place ads in 
the kind of magazine that will get the best 
results for the manufacturer, and prac- 
tically the only questions we can ask are: 
‘Has this magazine a big circulation?’ and 
‘Are its readers the kind that will be inter- 
ested in this particular ad?’ We would 
not think of placing the ad of a fashionable 
boarding school in ‘Smutty Stories,’ but on 
the other hand, that would be exactly the 
place for an advertisement of a correspond- 
ence course or of “Toasted Wheatlets.’ 
Terribly sorry, for something ought to be 
done, but it simply can’t be done.” 

At this juncture it came to my notice’ that 
one of the largest department stores in the 
United States was carrying in its book de- 
partment these most objectionable publica- 
tions. Appeal was made to the head of 
the department to “clean house,” but the 
man refused. His arguments ran about 
like this: 1. It would mean a considerable 
loss of income to cancel our orders for 
these magazines. 2. If we refuse to carry 
these you object to, the news company will 
not give us as good service as at present, 
whereas we now get all our magazines be- 
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fore our competitors have them for sale. 
3. We do not force these magazines on 
readers. They come here and ask for them. 
Lastly, I was told that if a good many peo- 
ple complained, of course something would 
be done, but that I was thus far the only 
one who had made objections! 

Not liking to accept from a subordinate 
a decision so discreditable to a well-known 
firm, | wrote personally to its head, a man 
known nationally and internationally, as 
follows: 

“At the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Mothers’ Congress and Parent- 
Teacher Association, at West Chester in 
October, we discussed the difficulties en- 
countered by those parents who really 
strive to guide and control their boys and 
girls, because of the prevalence and cheap- 
ness of degrading literature to be obtained 


even in reputable establishments. A com- 


mittee was appointed to investigate this 
matter and recommend means for abolish- 
ing this menace to the morals of youth. 

“I believe that a long step in the right 


direction would be taken if your firm 
would announce its resolution to bar from 
your magazine counters such publications 
as unquestionably tend to subvert morals. 
Your decision would help to draw public 
attention to the need for a well-organized 
battle against this slimy foe of plain, old- 
fashioned goodness, modesty, and orderly 
behavior. Other firms would necessarily 
adopt a similar self-respecting attitude and 
the resulting restriction of sales would at 
least curtail the now increasing production. 

“It does not seem necessary to dwell 
upon the unfortunate results of permitting 
young people to fill their minds with sug- 
gestive literature. The appetite is never 
satisfied, and they buy up as many of these 
magazines as are obtainable. Teachers 
find themselves powerless to instruct when 
the pupils’ minds are filled with things 
more engrossing than any textbook. In my 
belief, the liquor question is not nearly so 
serious as the bad-literature question. 

“T beg your co-operation in this matter, 
not only to the extent of barring from your 
stores the kind of reading that you would 
not permit to be brought into your own 


home, but by helping us to make this cam. 
paign far-reaching. I realize the difficulty 
of bringing pressure to bear on the cvm- 
mon newsstands, but there must be a way 
and perhaps you will help us to find it.” 

The firm held a consultation in which 
it was agreed that the Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations is en- 
gaged in a truly noble work which oughi to 
succeed, and that just as soon as it has 
aroused public opinion sufficiently against 
vulgar reading, they (the firm) will dis. 
continue the sale of offensive magazines. 
Meanwhile, they feel that the only thing is 
for parents to find out what their children 
are reading and take it away from them! 
In other words, they will clean house when 
forced to do so. 

But here is a brighter picture. A tele- 
phone call to the book department in 
one of the large department stores of 
Philadelphia, brought out the information 
that they, too, carried the usual complement 
of vulgar magazines. A few minutes’ talk 
with the head of the department secured a 
ready promise to co-operate, and WITHIN 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS THEY HAD CLEANED 
THEIR MAGAZINE COUNTER AND CANCELLED 
THEIR ORDERS, NOT SIMPLY FOR THE MAGA- 
ZINES | HAD NAMED AS OBJECTIONABLE, BUT 
OF OTHERS THAT INSPECTION SHOWED TO BE 
OF THE SAME CLASS! The same day that 
this well-known firm took this commend- 
able step, the Montgomery County, Pa. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, seventeen 
in number, passed a resolution to co- 
operate with the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Association in the campaign 
to abolish unclean literature. 

The reader will note that there is more 
of failure, perhaps, than of success to 
record for three months’ effort, much of 
which was spent in following blind trails. 
That is because it was in the main a single- 
handed effort. From this time on it is not 
going to be so. Within three days a great 
accession of interest has been shown, indi- 
cating that a source of strength has been 
tapped, and that thousands of women united 
for the common good are ready to fight this 
army worm of corruption that destroys as 
far as it goes, and it goes everywhere! 
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La-t week this question was asked at the 
National Office: “How much is the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee paying a lobbyist at the 
Capitol?” The answer is: “Not a cent.” It does 
not pay a salary of any kind to anyone. 

[his is one entirely sufficient reason why the 
Committee does not employ a lobbyist. It has only 
$140 a year on which to conduct the business of 
the Committee. As the expenses for postage, for 
mimevgraphing the minutes of the meetings, and 
for other incidentals amounted last year to $141.41, 
it will readily be seen why the Committee does 
not employ anyone to do anything. 

Moreover, the Committee, as a committee, does 
not endorse bills. It simply informs the women of 
the country of the facts relating to proposed legis- 
lation which has been endorsed by member organi- 
ations. All the legislation is done by the 
members of sub-committees. As no funds are 
available for employing a legislative agent, all 
work of this character is purely voluntary and 
gratuitous, 

From the Delaware Branch has come another 
excellent booklet on a subject that is very near 
to the heart of many a father and mother—“The 
Church. What It Should Do for the Child.” This 
is the second in a series entitled, “Agencies Which 
Educate the Child in a Rural Community.” The 
Pictorial Leaflet accompanying the booklet is of 
unusual interest. Address Mrs. Emily B. Cleaver, 
Middletown, Delaware, Pres. of State Branch. 

There is being sent out from the Bureau of 
Education a new Reading Course, Number 21, 
“Twenty Good Books for Parents.” The leaflet 
states that this is “a second reading course for 
individual parents or for parents who wish to form 
a reading circle in order to read and discuss the 
problems of childhood and youth.” Address the 
Home Educational Division, Bureau of Education, 
Dept. of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

rhe Bureau of Education is also distributing an 
excellent booklet called, “Suggestions for a Pro- 
gam for Health Teaching in the Elementary 
Schools.” Any local association planning to em- 
phasize the health of children would be generally 
telped by this publication. Address Bureau of 
Education, Dept. of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

The National Child Hygiene Committee of the 
Department of Health of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations is 
just issuing a most helpful “Plan of Work for 
1922.23,” prepared by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Mrs. A. B. Nelles. Copies may be obtained 
from the national office, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Another new piece of literature is being printed 
for distribution from the national office, prepared 
by Mrs. Arthur Varney, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Membership of the Department of 
Urganization and Efficiency. It is called, “Sug- 
gestions for State Membership Chairmen” and will 
be helpful to all workers. 

The new “Hand Book of Information About 
Mother’s Circles and Parent-Teacher Associations” 
Is now ready for distribution. Reprints of the 
sectiins on “High School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
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tions” and “Constitution and By-Laws for Local 
Associations” are also ready. These may be ob- 
tained by addressing the National Office. 

A new book has just been. received from the 
Geo. H. Doran Company, New York City, that will 
be excellent for young children. It is the first 
volume of “The Earth’s Story as Narrated Quite 
Simply for Young Readers,” and is called “The 
First Days of Man.” It is by Frederick Arnold 
Kummer. The price is $2.00 net. 

From the Harter School Supply Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has come an interesting booklet 
—“The Value of a High School Education.” 
Many parents would be greatly helped by reading 
this book, which shows the money value of a high 
school education as well as its other values. 

The December, 1922, issue of “The American 
Schoolmaster” published by the State Normal Col- 
lege at Ypsilanti, Mich., was the Parent-Teacher 
Association number and the articles it contains 
are well worth reading. The Michigan Branch is 
to be congratulated upon having the enthusiastic 
interest and assistance of the teaching force of 
this institution of learning. 

It is interesting to note that 30 states have or- 
ganized State Legislative Councils or Committees 
similar to the Committee in Washington. In 
practically all of these the National League of 
Women voters and General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs are members. In 16 states the Mother’s 
Congress or Parent-Teacher Association is a 
member. 

No. 4 of Vol. I of the Mississippi Parent-Teacher 
Magazine is well worth reading. 

In the January issue of “Mother and Child,” 
published by the American Child Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
are two immensely interesting and worthwhile 
articles—“Education for Parenthood,” and Num- 
ber 12 of the Mother and Child Health Talks, 
entitled “Bad Habits of Parents.” This latter 
article should be read by every parent of a young 
child just to “see himself as others see him.” * 

South Dakota has recently issued a “Handbook” 
for 1922-1923, which is excellent. Congratula- 
tions—South Dakota! 

News comes that the University of Tennessee is 
to have a Parent-Teacher Association Course,- one 
week in length at the 1923 Summer Session. We 
are wondering which state University will be the 
first to follow the lead of Columbia University 
and have a three weeks’ credit course. 

The December issue of “The Canadian Child” 
has a most informing article intitled—“Health 
Building in Halifax.” Also one on “Lively News 
from Ontario Clubs” contains some interesting 
material for Parent-Teacher Associations. 

From Delaware has also come a program leaflet 
with its accompanying pictorial leaflet, Series III, 
Number 3, entitled, “The Home: What It Should 
Do for the Child.” Every Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion worker should have a copy of these leaflets. 


* Through the courtesy of the Editor of “Mother 
and Child,” this excellent article is reprinted in 
this issue of Cuitp WeLFare.—Ed. 
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NEWS OF THE STATES 


CALIFORNIA 
EpucaTinc Our MEMBERSHIP 


The First District may well be proud of the 
size of its membership—14,610 on July 1, 1922— 
and prouder still of the fact that these figures 
represent a more or less active membership. 

Each year sees the addition of new parents 
whose children have just reached school age, and 
of parents from other states who have not pre- 
viously known Parent-Teacher Association work. 

Most of the schools in our district have been 
organized, and the associations are doing splendid 
work. But the Parent-Teacher Association has 
not yet come into its own as a community force. 
This it can do only as its work is thoroughly 
understood, and it would seem that the time has 
now come to strengthen each association by em- 
phasizing the purpose of organization. 

Each year we are confronted with the problem 
of the membership campaign. Is it perhaps pos- 
sible that if we put on a program of education, 
we would secure a more permanent membership? 
Many people have only the vaguest ideas of what 
our organization stands for, and know nothing of 
its wider aspects of District, State and National. 

This is perhaps particularly true of the fathers, 
and yet none grasp more quickly the importance 
of the movement, or are more anxious to share in 
it when once its aims and purposes are pointed out. 
Hence it is suggested that each association put on 
a program some time during the year when full 
time is given to present the work—what the 
P.-T. A. stands for and what it has accomplished, 
and the fine spirit of co-operation which is the 
basis of all our efforts. 

A half hour’s talk on this subject with music 
and readings, and a social time to follow makes a 
pleasant evening, and will increase the working 
force of the association. 

Members of the National State and District 
Boards who live near are available as speakers. 
Be sure to put this talk near the beginning of the 
program. 

For afternoon meetings, a five minute reading 
each month from the CHtLp WELFARE MAGAZINE 
will keep the members informed and enthusiastic. 

Mr. L. P. Farris, principal of the Marysville 
High School, recently wrote the following regard- 
ing the P.-T. A. “The Parent-Teacher Association 
has a real opportunity for service. With friend- 
ship let me say I should like to see this association 
‘function full up to its capacity,’ and I believe this 
can be more fully realized through a wider inter- 
pretation of the duties belonging to its committees. 
First, I should like to see the Hospitality Com- 
mittee of the P.-T. A. include in their program 
the arrangement for room and board for the new 
teachers and out-of-town high school pupils who 
are coming to the community for the first time. 
Second, I should like to see the Recreation Depart- 
ment of the P.-T. A. so tied in with the school 
teachers, administrators and other school officials 
that it would not only be possible but also impera- 
tive that parents and teachers jointly supervise all 
social functions, in school or otherwise, provided 
of course only children of the school are involved. 
In most of our schools we now have girls’ advisors 
and class teachers, and my idea is that the school’s 


authority need not be lessened one bit, if there be 
a like committee of parents, appointed or elected 
by the Parent-Teacher Association organization 
to serve in conjunction with the class teachers on 
class nights, whether it be for an out-of-town 
picnic, or dance, or party in the town hall.” 

The First District held its first conference of 
the year at South Pasadena. About three hundred 
ladies were guests of the South Pasadena Federa- 
tion and the High School. The meeting was held 
in the new auditorium which was very attractively 
decorated with huge baskets of flowers. The hang. 
ings of the stage called forth numberless comments 
upon their striking beauty, and were even more 
appreciated when it was learned that the design- 
ing was done by one of the High School girls, the 
daughter of the Federation President, and the 
work done in the art department of the school. 

The departments of Legislation, Membership and 
Thrift presented their work through able speakers. 
The Boys’ Glee Club of South Pasadena High 
sang some delightful numbers. 

Luncheon was served in the new gymnasium 
High School for Girls. Great credit is due the 
ladies of South Pasadena for the fine spirit of hos- 
pitality and their efforts to make the meeting the 
great success which it was. 


COLORADO 
FROM THE ACTING PRESIDENT 

A Happy New Year to all the branches from the 
Colorado State Parent-Teacher Association! 

May our work become greater and our enthusi- 
asm wax stronger, every day, and this be the 
banner year of vur progress. May we understand 
and appreciate the true meaning of unselfish and 
altruistic co-operation, and reap the benefits ac- 
cruing from the true brotherhood and sisterhood 
of humanity—always remembering that the child 
is the tie which binds them inseparably and in- 
superably. 

The Association has been blessed by the advent 
of a son born to our beloved and honored presi- 
dent. Harry Zimmerhackel, Jr., arrived in Denver 
December the fifth, hale, hearty, and eight pounds 
net, a worthy Christmas gift to his parents. In 
congratulating them, we are congratulating our- 
selves, for the little man is to be our Mascot. He 
enjoys the distinction of being the first child born 
to a Colorado State President while in office, and 
we are proud of our claim upon him. 

L. W. Winter. 

The work of organization goes on apace. Much 
of the success of it is due to the splendid co-opera- 
tion received from the office of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Miss Katherine L. 
Craig, and her efficient corps of county superin- 
tendents, A résumé of our work for the past two 
years was embodied in Miss Craig’s bi-ennial 
report. 

The State P.-T. A. was represented at the 
Farmers’ Congress and Rural Life Conference by 
Mrs. J. W. Cobbey, Mrs. Fred Dick, and Mrs. 
Lillian Winter, where they gave addresses upon 
the P.-T. A. work and the Sheppard-Towner Bill. 
They also spoke before the Fort Collins city 
association. 

The State Association was invited to delegate 4 
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m mber to act with the Legislative Committee of 
th Colorado Education Association in its prepara- 
tion of bills to be presented to the next legislature. 
D:. Maude Sanders was appointed the repre- 
sevitative, 

(he Thrift Committee, under Mrs. Clyde Barker, 
is placing its Savings Plan in schools all over the 
state. Calls for literature on that subject are re- 
ceived daily. This is especially gratifying as it 
means that associations are making preparations 
for active work by the first of the year. 

(his is the plan suggested: 

ilave a weekly banking day. 

Have the third and higher grade pupils make 
oul deposit slips. 

leacher or older pupils to prepare deposit slips 
for kindergarten, first and second grades. 

Deposit slips to carry child’s name, date and 
amount of deposit. 

Fach child should be provided with a small 
bank book, for which a charge of 1 or 2 cents 
should be made. The thrift chairman, or some 
one appointed by her, should act as banker and 
cashier, receive deposits, enter child’s name, date 
and amount in ledger and bank, and total day’s 
reccipts in name of association. 

When pupil has accumulated a dollar, parent 
should be advised to designate bank in which the 
child’s personal savings account is to be carried, 
and the bank handling the association funds 
should be favored, unless there is parental ob- 
jection. 

Ktequests for withdrawal of savings must come 
in writing from child’s parents to thrift chairman 
ani be QO. K’d by her, and all such requests 
should be kept for future reference. 

\Vithdrawal should be discouraged and pupils 
should be persuaded to keep a balance in account. 


Boys’ Loan Funp 


lhis fund was established in 1916 by the State 
Board to provide additional means for boys to 
ontinue in high school and college. Any worthy 
is eligible, and must have at least three recom- 
dations, one of which must be from his last 
cipal. The money is loaned on his personal 
ite, without interest or collateral. Hundreds of 
\s have been helped and thousands of dollars 
been put to this good use. The names of 
boys are never made public. No money has 
ever yet been lost, and the record of these Loan 
Fund boys is truly a marvelous story. The fund is 
maintained by gifts from individuals, Parent- 
Teacher Associations and other organizations and 
by memorials. Each Association should contribute 
to this each year, and individuals and organizations 
in «very community should be given the opportun- 
ity 'o assist in this work. 
lt has been the custom with the State Board 
that in case of bereavement among its members, a 
sum equal to what would otherwise have been ex- 
pended for flowers is sent to the Boys’ Loan Fund, 
upon the receipt of which a memorial card is sent 
to the immediate family apprising it of this action. 
It i- hoped that many other individuals and asso- 
ciations will follow this memorial plan. The 
amount of the donation is optional and is not 
me:tioned on the card. In this way, the money is 
over and over down through the years 
in veal constructive work, whereas the flowers 
would quickly wilt and soon be gone. 


ILLINOIS 


City CouncIiLs 

Hitsgoro has organized a Council of P.-T. A.’s. 
“One thing we have accomplished for the year is 
a uniformity in general program for the entire 
year for all of our Associations,” writes the Presi- 
dent. The following is a list of the subjects 
selected: 

October—“The Health of School Children.” 

November—“The Value of Good Books.” 

December—“Developing the Spirit of Altruism.” 

January—“Good Citizenship.” 

February—“Patriotism.” 

March—*Making Our Sehools Better Schools.” 

April—“Making Hillsboro a Better Place in 
Which to Live.” 

The Rock IsLanp Council president says “our 
City Council is like a mother biddy who does not 
attempt to control her sixteen chicks, but who only 
directs them where the scratching is best.” This 
Council issues a local year book, similar to the 
one reported last month for Moline. It also 
urges strongly that each Association make up at 
least one club for Bulletin subscriptions and se- 
cure at least one subscription to the Cuitp WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE. 

An effort to improve and strengthen committee 
work in individual Associations has been made 
through holding committee conferences led by the 
City Council chairman of the committee. In June 
the Program Committee conference was held to 
secure the fullest use and complete understanding 
of the program suggestions. A Publicity Come 
mittee conference this fall resulted in one of the 
local daily papers instituting a “P.-T. A. Calendar” 
every Saturday night, containing all P.-T. A. 
announcements and any other general P.-T. A. 
news. Each individual Association publicity chair- 
man reports her own meetings, however. 

Recently the Child Hygiene Committee held a 
conference at which the district state health 
officer explained at length what pasteurization of 
milk is, and why it is necessary. He urged right 
pasteurization, and gave much information about 
safe milk. 

A conference of the Endowment Fund com- 
mittees and of those on Legislation will come later. 

The Confederated School Clubs of BLoomtnc- 
TON, which, in spite of its formidable name, is a 
City Council, has assumed as its work this year 
the financing of the Americanization School, which 
has been in existence there for about ten years 
Teaching in it is done by volunteers, but some 
funds are required for text books and for recrea- 
tional features. 

In co-operation with other organizations this 
fall, this Council helped in a campaign for regis- 
tration, with the result that there are more women 
than men registered now in Bloomington. Plans 
for support of the State Endowment Fund are al- 
ready under discussion. 

The city of GALEsBuRG organized a local Council 
last spring because it was discovered that there 
were some considerations so local that their 
interest did not extend to the Knox County Coun- 
cil which has existed for a number of years. The 
Community Movies have been the most notable co- 
operative work of these Associations. The Public 
Library has made an interesting proposition to all 
the P.-T. A.s in the city which will direct their 
attention this season to the school libraries. The 
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Public Library will spend dollar for dollar for 
a school library, whatever an Association spends. 
Teachers may reasonably hope for a tremendously 
helpful growth in these auxiliaries to school work. 
This Council also has published a handbook of 
programs of all local P.-T. A.s. 

The Aurora Council, one of our oldest, ar- 
ranged a Thanksgiving Party for the mentally 
disabled World War veterans at Elgin Hospital. 
This took the form of a chicken pie supper with 
truly home-made mince pies for dessert. Maga- 
zines, books and phonograph records were also 
contributed for the Hospital Library. “We all 
feel,” the chairman writes, “that we give too little 
personal effort for the boys there.” In February 
this Council will feature its annual Community 
Night, the program for which is not yet complete. 
“Our greatest trouble is to keep out of partisan 
and factional political affiliations and yet keep the 
respect of the political leaders.” (A wise Council, 
aware of pitfalls—Ed.) Council By-Laws and 
local programs have been printed and distributed 
this fall. 

The LitcHFietp Council has worked hard to put 
over several needed things this year. In co-opera- 
tion with the Red Cross a milk lunch is now pro- 
vided for all children in the schools who will take 
it. The High School building burned in October 
and the Council of P.-T. A.s, working with the 
Woman’s Club Board, both directed by the Com- 
munity High School Board, is helping with a 
school bond issue. All local Associations are 
gaining points toward the coveted Superior As- 
sociation certificates. A joint meeting is being 
planned for December with a program in the 
interest of Kindergartens. “A finer Council you 
cannot find among those of our state.” writes the 
chairman. “Splendid women with Christian spirit 
are found here putting their shoulders to the wheel 
that rolls hard, but they make it roll.” 


A Nutrition CLass 

Emerson P.-T. A. (Bloomington) has instituted 
a carefully planned Nutrition Class. Seventeen 
children from the first three grades, each 
one from ten to twenty per cent under weight, 
were examined by a physician member of the 
Board of Education, after which their parents 
received a report of their condition. 

The work is supervised by a trained nurse, 
who has volunteered for this reconstruction serv- 
ice, and two mothers have charge, for weekly peri- 
ods, of the dispensing of the milk and the half- 
hour morning rest in the special room provided 
for this work. Two local dairymen have do- 
nated the necessary milk, so at least this effort 
cannot be laid to the door of enterprising com- 
mercial interests. 

Each Friday afternoon the children of the class, 
their mothers, and the nurse assemble in the rest 
room to determine the gain in each case for the 
week. This is all recorded on large wall charts, 
credit being given not only for school rest periods 
and consumption of milk, but for an afternoon 
rest period after school at home, when additional 
milk is takeh. Credit is also given the child for 
attendance of its mother at the weekly inspection 
and for physical defects discovered in the school 
examination, which the parents have had corrected 
by the family physician. At the end of the fifteen- 
week term it is expected that most of these seven- 
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teen children will have attained a normal weicht 
and have established correct health habits. ‘| he 
Principal says that it is too early yet to determine 
just what results the improved physical condition 
of the children will have on their classroom work 
and behavior, but it is naturally expected to be 
favorable. 

The outstanding feature in this piece of P.-T. A. 
work is the cordial and unselfish co-operation 
which is shown. The mothers who give an hour 
out of busy mornings for a week, the nurse and 
the doctor who give professional services, the 
dealers who contribute milk, the school supervisors 
who have provided the special room, make a com- 
bination working for a common purpose which 
will result not only in stronger children but also 
in a better neighborhood, an improved school 
and a widened social horizon. This is one of the 
most notable classes of this kind which has ever 
been reported to the State Council. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THe New YEar’s MESSAGE OF THE STATE 
PRESIDENT 

As we start the new year there are some ques- 
tions we may well ask of ourselves as individuals 
and as associations. 

Do we realize the bigness of this movement and 
what it means to our town—state—nation? 

Do we know our own town, the environment 
and general atmosphere it is giving to the chil- 
dren of the town? 

Do we encourage and try to give permanency 
to the most wholesome agencies in the town? 

Do we fail to probe into the vicious and menac- 
ing conditions and to use our influence to destroy 
them? 

Do we work to prevent trouble in the future 
by substituting now the clean, the nourishing, the 
recreative, the beautiful, the instructive, the 
character building in place of the destroying in- 
fluences, while yet there is hope to guide and 
inspire young lives in the making? 

Do we co-operate with all other child welfare 
people and form an avenue through which they 
can reach those for whom we are all responsible? 

Do we reach out to take and use all that our 
central state and national Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions have to give from the accumulated experi- 
ences of many years in the work? 

Do we feel our responsibility to give financial 
support to the state and national work? 

In short, are we, as patriotic American citizens, 
in earnest about doing the biggest and most worth- 
while job in our democracy? 

If not, we must first of all change our point of 
view and then make up for lost time. 

MartuHa S. Mason 


Wuy Join THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


It is the common experience of business and 
social life that in numbers there is strength. There 
are combinations of smaller businesses to form 
corporations, associations of business men_ into 
chambers of commerce, federations of labor, feder- 
ations of women’s clubs, and federations of 
churches. In all lines of activity it has proved 
helpful to be linked with others doing similar 
things. It inspires confidence and stimulates to 
enlarged activities by giving access to new ideas. 

Parent-Teacher Associations are no exception 
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to the general rule. The State association is the 
“central” through which all local associations are 
connected. Through its own connection with the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
\ssoviations it brings the National viewpoint to 
even the smallest school. 

Our local association in Swampscott has been 
a member of the State Federation from the start. 
To be able to draw on their wider experience has 
been of decided benefit to us. We know that others 
will find it equally helpful. 


G. J. Esseven, Jr. 
President Swampscott P.-T. A. 


SpeciAL ACTIVITIES 

Under this heading are noted the newest, 
brightest P.-T. ideas of the month. 

The Stoneham P.-T, A. gets first mention be- 
cause it has started a brand new feature in local 
P.T. A work, a three and a half inches by six 
inches four-page folder called the Stoneham P.-T. 
{, Bulletin, now in its third issue. Its contents 
are interesting, and contain an announcement of 
the next meeting, association notes, new courses 
in the school and future dates and speakers. An 
advertisement on the fourth page pays for the 
Bulletin, which is sent home to all the parents 
whether members or not. This looks like real 
progress for Stoneham and a beacon light for 
other progressives. 


NUTRITION CLASS AT GLOUCESTER 


Most worthy of mention is the work of the Ward 
Six P.-T. A. of Gloucester, which for eight weeks 
last summer conducted a nutrition class for chil- 
dren and parents at the Stone Court Schoolhouse. 
Miss Betsy P. Curtis was in charge. The Glou- 
cester Anti-Tuberculosis Society financed the 
undertaking. 

The average attendance was forty children and 
ten parents. The object of this class was to keep 
before the children the idea of good food habits, 
proper rest, good posture and plenty of fresh air. 
\ weight record chart for all under-weight chil- 
dren was kept, different colored stars being put on 
to record gain or loss in weight, and when the 
parents visited the class, milk bottle tags, record- 
ing normal and actual weight, were given to the 
children with the results of the weekly weighing. 
These tags were taken home and the parents were 
kept in touch with the weight of the child. “What 
| Eat” books were also used, with a record of the 
children’s meals for two weeks. These books were 
brought to the class and food habits discussed. 
Talks on milk, cereals, vegetables, fruits, etc., were 
given and pratical illustrations used. 

A medical examination was held July 23. 

Games relating to values of certain foods were 
played; posters made from pictures cut from mag- 
azines, attractive colored posters on the wall, and 
the weight record charts with their bright colored 
stars, all were constant reminders of what good 
lood will do, and how to keep good health. 

\ picture of the class was taken, also of the 
two one hundred per cent children. Free pam- 
phlets from Department of Interior, Washington, 
D, .. State Department of Health, and Metro- 
politan Life Insurance were distributed weekly. 

rhe class closed with a play, “The Quest of the 
Fountuin of Health,” given at the Community 





House by forty children. Miss Irene Veno was 
responsible for its success. Everybody in Glou- 
cester interested in Child Welfare Work was in- 
vited. Posters, charts and literature were dis- 
played to explain the work of the Food and Dairy 
Council of Boston. 

This excellent project may well serve as an in- 
centive to other associations. 


Know Your Own ScHOOL 


A good working basis for a P.-T. A. is a knowl- 
edge of the school system of the town or city 
where the association exists. In October Mr. Burr 
F. Jones, of the Department of Education, was 
elected a director of our State association. Mr. 
Jones is sending to the BULLETIN each month a few 
questions which may be asked at a P.-T. meeting 
and answered by one or more members at the 
next meeting. This will take not more than five 
minutes of each meeting, but will, if continued, 
result in bringing out many facts about our schools 
which are now rather hazy in our minds. 

The service which any Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion group can give to the school depends primarily 
on its understanding of underlying school con- 
ditions. 

Questions—Grovp I 

Relationship of the State to the Public Schools. 
1. Of what officers or boards does the State De- 

partment of Education consist? 

2. What is the title and name of the chief officer 
of the department? 

3. By whom is he chosen and for how long? 

4. How is the Advisory Board of Education con- 
stituted and what are its functions? 

5. Into how many and what main divisions is the 

Department of Education divided? 

6. What jurisdiction over the public schools is 
exercised by the State? 
. What work does the State carry on by way of 
vocational education? 
8. What educational opportunities does the State 
provide for adults? 
9. What help, educational and otherwise, does the 

State give to adult immigrants? 

10. In what way does the State help support the 
schools of your town? 


MICHIGAN 


Are P.-T. A. Councits WortH WHILE? 

The following comprehensive report of 1921-22 
proceedings of Ferndale P.-T. A. Council having 
a representation from five schools and a member- 
ship of nearly 400, show what co-operation and 
sacrifice of personal desires can accomplish for a 
community. 

I. What it has accomplished during the school 
year: 

Meetings in the various schools during the year 
where lectures, socials, entertainments, and exer- 
cises both entertaining and educational have been 
given. 

The organization of the Boy Scout Troop, and 
both Junior and Senior Camp Fire Girls’ troops 
in the Roosevelt School. 

Systematic care of undernourished children; the 
provision of free milk, soda crackers, and clothing 
to those needing attention in the various schools. 

Through excellent co-operation with the Village 
Commission, the Board of Commerce, the Health 
Department, and the Fire Department, traffic reg- 
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ulations are improved, sanitary conditions are 
remedied, fire hazards are reduced, and the sick 
and needy have received individual attention. 

Lunch room equipment is purchased in some 
schools, kindergarten toys loaned and given in 
others, a teachers’ rest room furnished in one 
building. 

The organization of a Council or governing body 
for the district. 

The organization of a Mothers’ Club in the Ur- 
banrest section. 

Mrs. W. H. Jobe, the State Organizer, and Miss 
Marion Leete, the District Counsellor, have stimu- 
lated the activities and directed them toward use- 
ful ends, 

Il. The Council will suggest for the ensuing 
year: 

1. A study of children of pre-school years. 

2. That attention be given to the health and 
nutrition of school children with tests and record 
to show gain. 

3. A thrift campaign to the end that clothing 
be saved and distributed where needed; that 
games of chance be eliminated from stores; that 
school supplies be standardized and sold at cost, 
and the sale of trashy candies, etc., be reduced 
to a minimum. 

4. Volunteer aid to the schools—playground 
and lunch-room supervision, after school dramatic 
and social events, chaperoning of parties and visit- 
ing classes. 

5. Special visits to schools, open days, demon- 
stration classes with opportunities for discussion 
and questions, 

6. Americanization work in the High School 
with those desiring to become citizens. 

7. Methods and means for making the school 
work, sewing, cooking, art, shop work, bookkeep- 
ing, function in homes. 

III. Resolutions. 

1. That the thanks of the organization is hereby 
expressed to The Board of Education for its spirit 
of co-operation, for the liberal use of the various 
school buildings, and for its consideration of our 
numerous requests and suggestions. 

2. That the Board of Education be commended 
for its high ideals in school administration, 
especially with regard to the standard of teacher- 
selection and the modern ideas of school-building- 
planning. 

3. The following specifications recommended by 
the Superintendent of schools meet our hearty 
approval. 

4, Additional kindergarten equipment to cost 
$1,000.00 6. Teachers’ retirement fund for 1922- 
1923, $300; c. Furniture and equipment for the 
use of subnormal children $250.00; d. Addition to 
the Lincoln High School of two portable buildings 
for the emergency; e. Three additional telephones 
to buildings; f. Lockers for the Lincoln High 
School; g. The services of a dentist to cost $400.00. 

4. (a) To endorse its earnest desire to provide 
every child with a full day session and enforce 
attendance; (6) To remove all pupils from damp, 
poorly-lighted basement rooms; (c) To eliminate 
as nearly as possible the risk of fire and accident. 

5. To co-operate with the Board of Education, 
the Superintendent of schools and the teaching 
staff; and give our loyal support to improvement 
of schools. 

(If any community questions the value of a P.-T. 


— 


A. Council, the above is a most cogent arg::ment 
in favor of the working-together plan.) 


YPSILANTI 

The P.-T. A. movement was introduce: into 
Ypsilanti schools several years ago, and «! the 
present time there are five flourishing units in the 
city. There had never been any effort at co-: pera. 
tion. Each unit was “on its own” and carried out 
its program and projects as the needs of its 
particular community seemed to demand. A creat 
deal of credit is due the school authorities and the 
teachers for their helpful aid in promoting the 
various groups. 

Recently it was felt that there should be more 
co-ordination of effort and another month wil! see 
the establishment of a Council by the Presidents 
of the five groups for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing this. 

The first work of the Council will be to formu- 
late a yearly program for the use of its groups, in 
which will be carried out some of the big ideas 
of the State and National Associations, 

One reason the Council is to tackle the Program 
the very first thing is because in the past the mak- 
of a program was left for the last minute, with the 
result that they were usually of an entertaining 
nature rather than a helpful adjunct to the school 
and parent. 

This year all the units were agreed that more 
attention should be given to the preparation and 
carrying out 6f their programs; that real schoo! 
questions and problems should be discussed, and 
that the parents should be encouraged to take 
part in these discussions. This plan was adopted 
and is being successfully carried out. Some of 
the matters already discussed are given here: 

“English Problem”’—Round table conducted by 
Prof. F. A. Barbour, Head of English Dept. Michi- 
gan Normal College. 

“How to bring up children”—Discussion led by 
Miss Adella Jackson, Critic Teacher, Second 
Grade, Michigan Normal College. 

“The Spelling Problem”—Discussion led by Mr. 
W. G. Wiltse, Principal, Junior High School, 
Ypsilanti. 

This plan involves the participation of ever 
person present at the meeting. For example, to 
close the evening of “The Spelling Question” a 
Surprise Number was announced. This proved 
to be a Spelling Bee. All took part. No one 
was permitted to leave the meeting. It was hilar- 
ious fun, but every person there felt well repaid 
and are all eagerly awaiting the announcement 0! 
the “Mystery Number” at the next meeting. 

In order to make sure that a discussion will be 
started, two or three parents are selected, who will 
agree to look up the question for discussion and 
at the appointed time get up to tell their views. 
Others are thus encouraged to expound their 
ideas. This has worked finely. 

Most of the groups have, each year, interested 
themselves in a certain activity. Last year the 
Woodruff group furnished free milk to the chil: 
dren in their school. This year the Prospect 
group is beautifying the school grounds with 
shrubbery and flowers. Another group undertook 
a Safety Campaign, another, a Thrift Plan. In 
fact, no school has been backward in doing those 
things which make for better children and better 
schools. 
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NEBRASKA 

FRoM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
he short time which I have spent in the 
the Parent-Teacher Association over our 
find that Nebraska, as other states, realizes 
would mean to the children and the schools 
United States if every school had the co- 
m of a wide-awake, progressive Parent- 
Association. This decision has come from 
id that really has been accomplished and 
id that promises to be done. 

other great issues, Nebraska is willing and 
to take her place in this work. As a state 
that we can not stand still while other 
re making such great progress. California 
is a membership of over 53,000 parents and 
A great wave of interest and enthusiasm 
ping over our state at the present time, 
chools organizing P.-T. A.’s, also affiliating 
e state and natural organizations. THE 
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SE TOUCH WITH THE STATE AND 


\ATIONAL, RECEIVES GREAT INSPIRATION 


S BROUGHT TO REALIZE THE IM- 
Many phases 
work are thus made clear which might not 
se be understood. The permanent exist- 

the local organization is assured when it 
s a part of the state and the national. 


OLN Councit oF MotTHEr’s CLUBS AND 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


| very interesting and enthusiastic meeting 


Lincoln Council of Mother's Clubs and 
Teacher Associations, the president drew 
ention to the Parent-Teacher’s page in the 
a Educational Journal, stating that Mr. 


losman had kindly proffered a page for each 


to be used in the interest of the P.-T. A’s. 
ociations were urged to avail themselves 
opportunity and to send in items of special 
by the 15th of the month. 

n schools responded to roll call with 
of last years activities and outlines for 
rs work. This feature of the council meet- 

most beneficial, for in it all share the per- 
and triumphs of other organizations and 

hose things most adaptable to their own. 
xed program in which the teachers, mothers 
ildren have a share, with able speakers on 

{ vital interest, and special music, as the 
feature was recommended by all. Most of 

elings are held in the afternoon. 

ise schools where sociability is lacking, re- 
nts are served frequently with good results; 
ties are poor and the crowd very large, 
ments are not so desirable. 

vary, perhaps, more than any other feature. 
ave no regular dues, other reports were 
n to fifty cents a year. Candy sales, 
serving meals, etc., were also means of 
money. Some needed equipment is pro- 
that way. 
1eetings of the Council are held on the 
luesday of each month. 
tly when the organization was effected at 
those present at the meeting, noticed an 
of any musical instrument in the schools. 
lition was passed that evening, urging the 
{ Education to purchase suitable musical 
int at the first opportunity. 


The Bloomington Parent-Teacher Association 
is seeking to restore the understanding between the 
home and the school which existed in the early 
days in the public school system, when the teacher 
“boarded ’round.” 

Family tours provided a novel way of acquaint- 
ing parents in the Bridgeport schools with the 
school building and equipment. After a short 
business session and a program, the parents at- 
tending the meeting were divided into families of 
ten each and each family placed in charge of one 
of the teachers who conducted her group on a tour 
through the school building. Needless to say that 
Superintendent Marsh had everything in fine 
shape for an inspection. The tour ended in the 
en room where refreshments were 
served, 


PARENT-TEACHER’S ASSOCIATIONS IN NANCE 
County 

The meetings of the Nance County Parent- 
Teachers’ Association consist of three parts i. e. 
an entertaining program, a discussion of school 
problems and child welfare, and a social hour in- 
cluding refreshments. 

The Belgrade Parent-Teacher’s Association was 
organized in 1918. Each year this Association 
sets a definite goal to reach and all strive to realize 
the aim. Among the definite things that have been 
accomplished, are a school library, play ground 
apparatus, rest room furnished, art exhibit held, 
pictures purchased for school-rooms, and a lecture 
course. 

Best of all is the vital interest that has been 
secured on the part of the patrons, in the school 
work that the children are doing and the kindly 
co-operation that exists between the parents and 
teachers. 

The Genoa Parent-Teacher’s Association was 
organized in 1921. This wide awake organization 
has already attained better school spirit and keener 
interest in school work. The first meeting of this 
school year opened with a reception for the 
teachers. 

The North Star Parent-Teacher’s Association 
was organized in 1921] as the result of a large 
school fair, participated in by eight districts. 

The Skeedee Parent-Teacher’s Association was 
organized in 1922 as a result of Mrs. Carberry’s 
splendid work in Nance County. This Association 
is comprised of six school districts. Unusual in- 
terest has been manifested and often there have 
been more than three hundred in attendance. | 

The Cedar Township Parent-Teacher’s Associa- 
tion was organized in 1922. This organization 
was also a result of Mrs. Carberry’s efforts and is 
comprised of seven school districts. The last 
meeting before the vacation season was a big 
spring festival. The program consisted of-games, 
races, ball games, a big picnic dinner and a pro- 
gram including a Patriotic address. 


RHODE ISLAND 

The two Parent-Teacher Associations of East 
Providence have equipped a room in the Com- 
munity House of the town in which Dental Clinics 
for school children are held. On Saturday of each 
week a dentist is in attendance. No one is turned 
away, but for the children who can pay there is 
a very small charge, it being thought that indis- 
criminate charity pauperizes. 
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This Community House is the property of the 
East Providence District Nursing Association. One 
nurse devotes all her time to the schools while 
they are in session and to visiting the parents and 
homes of the pupils who need attention. She in- 
structs the scholars in the care of the teeth and 
sends pupils whose teeth need attention to the 
Clinic. 

To provide funds for the expenses of the Clinic 
the East Providence and North End Associations 
in co-operation with the Boy Scouts, recently held 
a Tag Day, the receipts from which were $209.48. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the Provi- 
dence Technical High School of which Mrs. 
Edward S. Moulton is president, observed Fathers’ 
Night with a dinner in the lunch room of the 
school. Miss Ruth Cummings, dietician, who has 
charge of the school lunches, proved the ability 
of the service to provide a fine dinner as well as 
to serve excellent lunches. This was of particular 
interest as the lunch room of the school was taken 
over by the Association last spring under trying 
circumstances, and its unqualified success has been 
a source of great satisfaction to the Parent-Teacher 
Associations of the whole state. Following the din- 
ner there was an address by Dr. Payson Smith, of 
Massachusetts, on “Current Problems of Educa- 
tion.” 

The Legislative Committee of the Rhode Island 
Congress of Mothers in conjunction with Brown 
University, last year compiled and published a 
Codification of all Rhode Island laws relating to 
children. It was one of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of Mrs. Moulton’s administration, and 
in order that the book may be widely distributed, 
each club affiliated with the Congress will purchase 
a copy to be placed in the public library of the 
section in which the club is located or in some 
other place accessible to the public. 

The Legislative Committee, of which Mrs. Frank 
Hammill is chairman, and Mrs. James Earle 
Cheeseman and Mrs. E. S. Moulton, two very active 
members, has also done much work in getting the 
Mothers’ Aid Bill before the people for considera- 
tion. A comprehensive survey of conditions has 
been made this year preparatory to action by the 
Legislature the coming winter. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Charles H. Reming- 
ton, chairman of the Patriotic Committee, there 
has been much activity in the “Thrift” department 
of the Rhode Island Congress of Mothers this 
year. 

A large number of clubs connected with the 
Congress have appointed Thrift Chairmen who at 
each meeting give a three minute talk on some 
phase of the subject. Other clubs have devoted 
one afternoon of the year’s program to “Thrift,” 
usually having a speaker on some form of Saving 

“Life Insurance,” “Home Ownership,” “The 
Family Budget,” “Building and Loan Associa- 
tions,” “Government Securities,” “Savings Banks,” 
“Stocks and Bonds,” and “School Savings Systems” 
being some of the subjects discussed. 

The Henry Barnard Club of the Rhode Island 
College of Education commemorated Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday by a very enjoyable Thrift 
program which included a talk on “Benjamin 
Franklin and Sane Saving,” by Mrs. W. B. Dodge, 
a member of Mrs. Remington’s Patriotic Com- 
mittee. 

Seventy-five per cent of the clubs have done 


— 


something in the line of Thrift work and it js 
hoped to make a one hundred per cent record. 
That so much interest is manifested is partly due 
to the School Savings System which has. this 
year been put into operation in the state. 

Over fifty-five thousand accounts have already 
been opened by the school children of the state. 
Providence in proportion to its school population, 
holding first place among all the cities of the 
country in the number of depositors among its 
school children. Parents, teachers and pupils are 
alike enthusiastic, in many cases the children hay. 
ing awakened the parents to the value of saving 
and thrift, while in other instances the Parent. 
Teacher Associations are instrumental in having 
the System installed in the schools in which they 
are particuarly interested. 


TEXAS 

Mr. Elmer T. Scott, Executive Secretary Civi 
Federation, Dallas, in an address before the an- 
nual meeting of the Texas Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations at Waco, stated 
that every legislative action in behalf of the wel. 
fare of the child is a reflection on the home, the 
church, and society in general. That this is true 
no thoughtful person will deny. And neither can 
it be denied that such legislation is necessary. So 
it is really a double duty with which child-welfar 
workers find themselves confronted. The first 
duty and may we add the last also, is effecting 
a change of heart and mind and action on the part 
of the individuals who go to make up our com 
monwealth, and since this cannot be accomplished 
in a day or perhaps ever entirely brought about, 
there must be secured and enforced such legisla 
tion as will protect the children of our land 
from the base, the ignorant, the selfish individuals 
who may have authority over them. 

Therefore while the program for the State Co 
ference of the Texas Congress of Mothers was o! 
an unusually informational and _ inspirational 
nature as to the Texas child and his needs, the 
body found it necessary to go on record as favor 
ing certain legislation in behalf of this same Texas 
child. Of the resolutions endorsed, eight pet 
tained to his education through the public school 
system of the state. Congress favored an appro: 
priation by the Thirty-eighth Legislature from the 
general funds of the state of such an amount a 
will bring the per capita apportionment of school 
children up to fourteen dollars; continued state 
aid in the rural sections; the forming of consoli- 
dated school districts; and the betterment of the 
educational system in general. That there wa: 
great need for these measures was brought out in 
addresses by Mr. W. H. Moore, President of the 
State Teacher Association and the Honorable 
Annie Webb Blanton, State Superintendent 0! 
Public Instruction. 

Other resolutions endorsed concerning the 
schools were the making of the English language 
the basis for instruction in both private and public 
schools; the lowering of school age to six and 
kindergarten age to five; the enactment of such 
State Legislation as will promote the extensi0! 
of physical education until all children of Tex 
shall be reached; the Fess-Capper Education Bill 
Physical Education was the general topic for 
several addresses by Miss Emma Dolfinger, Assis 
ant Director of the Child Health Organization © 
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America, New York. These addresses doubtless 
helped to crystalize the opinions of the body 
which found expression in the resolutions as to 
Physical Education. 

The resolution urging the Thirty-eighth Legis- 
lature to make adequate appropriation for the 
proper and full administration of the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill was the logical outcome of a full 
exposition of the Bill and the benefits to be de- 
rived trom it by Mrs. L. E. Ledbetter, Secretary 
of State Bureau of Child Hygiene. The need of 
arousing public sentiment to the necessity of birth 
registration in observance of the state law was 
brought out by several speakers and a campaign 
for this purpose was endorsed. 

Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith, Superintendent of 
Girls’ Training School, Gainesville, made a won- 


derful address on “A State Program for Delin- 
quent Girls,” showing clearly that the present 
program was far from adequate and explaining 


the need of a Clearing House, where delinquent 
girls could be thoroughly and scientifically clas- 
sified according to physical and mental status, and 


the further need of homes or schools for the care 
of the girls according to this classification. Among 
the resolutions made, there is one endorsing legis- 
lation and appropriation for the more adequate 
and scientific care of delinquent girls, 


[he bills to be placed before the next legisla- 
ture for the governing and protection of the pro- 
fession of nursing, the raising of the standard of 
film production, and an educational campaign 
against the use of the cigarette as detrimental to 
the child, mentally and physically, were endorsed 
by the Congress, while the statewide promiscuous 
sale and distribution of obscene literature among 
students of our public schools was condemned, 
and any weakening of the Volstead code such as 
the introduction of light wine and beer was un- 
alterably opposed. The body pledged hearty co- 
operation to the government in the enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

In these resolutions and the way they came 
about is seen the working of a principle that is 
back of all reforms and progress. First must come 
information, knowledge, if you like, then an 
earnest effort on the part of those receiving this 
enlightenment not only to pass it on to others but 
to “right about face” and do something to better 
conditions, 

The Collins Gardens Parent-Teacher Association 
of San Antonio has a good year’s work to its 
credit. The accomplishments are unique. The 
summer activities for the children are especially 
commendable. 

Once a week during vacation, members con- 
ducted “Story Hour” in the school building, and 
on the same day acted as librarians of the cir- 
culating library of children’s books. The average 
attendance during the story hour was forty. 

\ few weeks after the opening of school, an 
exhibit of vacation work was held. Prizes were 
offered for seven entries; three for boys and four 
for girls. The boys’ work was limited to live 
stock, handwork, and garden products; that of the 
girls |) simple useful garments, fancy work, cook- 
ing and pot plants. The country farm agent and 
the h me demonstration agent acted as judges. 

The first programs were based upon questions, 
which had been filed and which represented those 
of greatest importance to the questioners. This 


proved a most beneficial and pleasing feature. 

During part of the year the organization 
equipped and maintained a kindergarten, with the 
assistance of the San Antonio Kindergarten As- 
sociation. 

A make-shift cafeteria was installed in the base- 
ment of the school building with just one mother 
in charge. Her success was so great that the 
County Red Cross Society offered to furnish the 
material for a modern cafeteria on the school 
grounds, if the Board-of Education furnished the 
labor, and the organization, the equipment. 
$300.00 is now available for the equipment. 

On Child Welfare day a community meeting 
was held, the program of the National Chairman, 
Mrs. David O. Mears, being carried out in part. 

The pageant was put on by eight of the mothers 
assisted by some of the children and did much 
to show the community what the Parent-Teacher 
Association stood for. 

Mrs. C. E. Hoff, during whose presidency the 
good work was done, was elected as a member of 
the San Antonio Board of Education before her 
term as president expired. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
represenis 36 city circles. It has outlined a year’s 
work along strictly child welfare lines, striving 
to awaken in every parent a realization of individ- 
ual responsibility. 

Better programs are anticipated through the 
help of round table discussions, when each delegate 
will contribute the substance of what is considered 
her most useful program, for the benefit of the 
other Council delegates. All standing committees 
are reported active, the legislative especially de- 
serving mention. 

The Council is working for better films and is 
interested in playgrounds. The Juvenile Court 
committee co-operates with the Woman’s Protec- 
tive Bureau of the city in cases involving school 
children. 

The Council through the chairmen, carried out 
elaborate plans for a happy Christmas for the 
children at the Boys’ and Girls’ Parental Schools. 
The twelve boys were presented with fine new 
shirts. The eight girls are being taught to knit 
and sew by the Council representative. Delicious 
jams and preserves made from the products of 
their own garden, bring funds for materials. 

Plans were made for a city-wide observance of 
National Child Welfare Day on February 17. 

Patriotism will have an important place in the 
Council work. A large American flag will be 
awarded at the end of the year, to the association 
which has averaged the highest in attendance. 

Reports from Thurston County credit the fall 
meeting of the Division with exceptional success 
and enthusiasm. Roosevelt in Olympia with Tum- 
water and Lacey have new school buildings suited 
to community meetings. Opening receptions were 
held at the Tumwater and Roosevelt, and Lacey 
is planning a large Parent-Teacher dinner as an 
introduction to the new buiding. The community 
spirit in this circle is excellent, basket socials and 
other neighborly events being well attended. The 
members maintain a hot lunch and the circle 
boasts an entertainment committee of men. 

Little Rock Parent-Teacher Association features 
social evenings with local talent—plays, old-fash- 
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ioned spelling matches and games. A substantial 
sum for school improvement was realized from a 
“mystery package” and candy sale. 

The Olympia Council reports each of the six 
Circles striving to double its membership, while one 
of the High School Circles is working for a 100 
per cent parent membership to meet the challenge 
of the teachers. Each Circle held a reception for 
teachers in the fall. Three schools are serving 
hot lunches, the high schools having cafeterias. 

Additional materials with which to continue the 
serving of a hot lunch at the Roosevelt School of 
Olympia are secured by novel methods. A “Dona- 
tion Party” was planned with strict rules necessi- 
tating the wearing of old style costumes, and the 
donation of ingredients for soups as an entrance 
fee. Another plan successfully carried out has 
been to allot certain required commodities to 
certain grades, as—first, potatoes; second, carrots; 
third, rice and macaroni, and the fourth, canned 
milk. One of the members is paid a dollar a day 
and prepares the soup in her home and carries it 
to the school, where she is assisted in serving by 
the older pupils. Two cents a bowl is charged. 

Wenatchee Parent-Teacher delegates who at- 
tended the annual state convention in the spring, 
are pushing the work for child welfare with re- 
newed enthusiasm and a greater earnestness of 
purpose. The local organizations are feeling this 
impetus and several are planning campaigns for 
members. Some will use a house-to-house canvass 
among the patrons of the schools, while in other 
circles the popular contest plan, with competing 
teams will be used, the losing group giving a 
treat. An endeavor will be made to thoroughly 
arouse fathers and mothers of Wenatchee to their 
responsibilities as parents. 

In February, the annual Parent-Teacher “mixer” 
in which all of the circles join, is held. This is 
looked upon as the happiest and most important 
event, socially, of the year’s work. Each circle is 
pledged to provide one entertainment feature of 
some description. Twenty minutes is the time 
allowed each circle. Original and highly enter- 
taining programs are the result. These “mixers” 
have proven an important factor in bringing to- 
gether the patrons for systematic Parent-Teacher 
work. 

The Wenatchee High School P.-T. A. is working 
in co-operation and harmony with the students. 
In addition to the monthly meetings, two evening 
programs of humorous nature have been arranged, 
the students giving one and the Parent-Teacher 
Association one. The regular afternoon meetings 
are preceded by a forty-five minute program by the 
students, to which parents are invited. The Board 
of Social Control of the high school has invited 
the P.-T. A. to assist in entertaining the visiting 
football, basketball, and debating teams this year. 
The high school circle and one of the grade school 
organizations have arranged to have yearly pro- 
grams printed and distributed to all members. A 
weekly Parent-Teacher column in the local news- 
paper will be realized at an early date. 

All circles are alive to the benefit to be derived 
from attendance at the annual state conventions 
and are already planning to send as many dele- 
gates as possible next year. They consider this the 
surest method of producing earnest and successful 
Parent-Teacher workers. 

The Central P.-T. A. of Puyallup has placed a 


set of the “Book of Knowledge” in the schoo! for 
reference. Good food habits are being taug)it in 
the nutrition class and children are now learning 
to drink more milk and to eat more vegetable 

The many Japanese parents of Fife are in. 
terested and contributing members of the Parent. 
Teacher unit. 

A live Circle at Wollochet is working for a com. 
munity hall and better roads. Logs for the pro- 
posed building have been donated by a patron 
and the school boys have prepared them for the 
saw mill. An old-fashioned spelling match drew 
a good crowd. 

Spinning P.-T. A. of Puyallup is finding that the 
alternate evening meetings of this year are in- 
creasing interest in the work. The fathers took 
entire charge of one meeting. Hot lunches have 
been made possible by the generosity of the 
patrons. 

The Circle will accept the offer of the school 
board to use lumber salvaged from a_ burned 
building in the construction of a needed playshed. 
Labor has been volunteered for the project. 

Seattle Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
now has seventy-three regularly affiliated circles 
with every prospect of more. Active interest is 
being taken in the Boy’s Parental School on Mer- 
cer Island, more than one hundred and _ fifty 
members responding not long ago to an invitation 
to visit this haven for wayward or homeless boys. 
Out of this visit has grown a city-wide movement 
to supply a motion picture machine for them. 

Another vital adjunct to the Council is a delega- 
tion from the Seattle High School Conference 
whose membership is limited to the presidents of 
the eight high school circles, their girls’ and 
boys’ advisors and the presidents of the girls’ and 
boys’ clubs. 

The P.-T. A. of Consolidated District Number 
105, of Watertown, in Douglas County, gives 
three specific reasons for its existence. First, to 
give parents the opportunity of self-education in 
intelligent home making and child nurture; 
second, to enable parents to keep in close touch 
with the work of the school; third, to study com- 
munity conditions affecting the young with the 
purpose of arousing a sentiment for community 
responsibility. 

Grays Harbor County has stressed home efi- 
ciency and nutrition in twenty-one districts during 
the year. Many families report the adoption of 
better food habits and teachers are asking for 
specific aid along nutrition lines, resulting in 4 
general improvement in the health and happiness 
of the residents. Demonstrations have been given 
by the County demonstration agent which have 
led to the purchase of family cows and the plant- 
ing of larger vegetable gardens. Two hundred 
and fifty-six children were brought to normal 
weight, children’s clubs have been formed and an 
intensive work for child welfare is evident. 

Aberdeen High School athletes are to have one 
of the finest fields in Southwestern Washington. 
Union Carpenters, men’s and women’s clubs, and 
the Parent-Teacher Association have joined forces 
to make this a reality. Lumber was contributed 
by local mills but the actual work is being done 
by the men themselves, reinforced by dinners and 
lunches served by the women. A grand-stand will 
seat about three thousand five hundred. It will 
be inclosed by a good fence. 





